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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
OF RHENISH PRUSSIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—As your pages, I believe, are devoted to any kind of informa- 
tion which may tend to throw light upon the position and prospects of 
ecclesiastical affairs throughout the world, I thought that a brief his- 
tory of the evangelical churches of Rhenish Prussia, might not be 
unacceptable to your readers. Many things connected with that 
history are, to the thoughtful observer, very instructive, and serve as 
data by which we may gain much insight into the working of spiritual 
authorities, when brought into connexion with the civil power. It is 
almost needless to observe, that the Protestant religion on the conti- 
nent was divided, almost from the very commencement of the struggle 
for evangelical truth, intotwo branches, the Lutheran and the “ re- 
formed.’ The Lutheran branch spread itself widely throughout 
Germany, and northwards into Denmark and Sweden; while the 
“‘ reformed churches,” (as they were termed,) commencing in Switzer- 
land, spread throughout many parts of France, followed the course 
of the Rhine into Holland, and laid the foundation of all the different 
Presbyterian churches in Protestant Europe. In the district of 
Germany, to which this history refers, that, namely, which lies on 
either bank of the Rhine, from its junction with the Moselle north- 
wards to the frontier of Holland, the Reformation made but little 
progress, and the mass of the population, to the present day, hold their 
allegiance to the papal see. On the left bank, however, westward, to 
the frontier of France and Belgium, a few Protestant churches gradually 
gathered themselves together, and following the plan of the French 
reformers, became united under the ecclesiastical government of 
** local consistories.” In process of time, as the reformed churches 
became more numerous towards the north, owing, probably, to the 
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influence of Holland, a general synod was formed, on the Presbyterian 
model, called ‘‘ The provincial synod of Cleve, Jiilich, and Berg,” into 
which synod most of those churches were incorporated. 

A similar course, in the mean time, was followed throughout the 
whole province of Westphalia, on the other side of the Rhine. The 
‘* reformed”’ churches were there also incorporated into a synod, called 
‘The united provincial synod of Mark,” while the Lutherans formed 
many congregations in the same district, and conducted them according 
to their own peculiar faith and discipline. 

Such, then, was the position of the Protestant religion in this dis- 
trict, when at the conclusion of the last European war, the whole came 
under the power of the Prussian government. The late king of 
Prussia, it is known, was a great admirer of religious uniformity ; and 
no sooner did his power extend over this district, than he commenced 
his attempts to unite the whole of the Protestants into one ecclesiastical 
régime. The first attempt he made was to unite the Lutherans with 
the “reformed,” by compromising their differences respecting the 
observance of the Lord’s supper. A proposition to this effect was 
made in the year 1817, under the king’s authority, by the united 
synod of Mark, which was at once accepted by two of the minor pres- 
byteries belonging to it, and by many of the churches in the larger 
towns on their own authority. The subject of Protestant union was 
also discussed, and resolutions passed respecting it in the provincial 
synod of Cleve, Jiilich, and Berg, in the month of November, 1818, 
but no definite arrangement in either case was yet made for a united 
church throughout the whole of the Prussian Rhenish dominions. 

In this state affairs remained until the year 1827, when the grand 
attempt of the Prussian monarch to produce uniformity throughout 
his dominions saw the light, headed by a new liturgy and a new rubric. 
At the next assembly of the united synod of Mark, a circular was 
drawn up, and sent to all the Protestant churches in the name of the 
president, of which the following is an abridged translation : 


“ CHRISTIAN BRETHREN, 


“ Three hundred years have passed by since the first division was occasioned in 
the evangelical church, by difference of opinion on the doctrine of the holy sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper. Long ago has time virtually settled the contest. All 
enlightened and pious Christians know that the holy sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
exhibits their fellowship with Christ, and all are conscious that they are not able to 
express the precise nature of the influence it exerts, in such words as shall be equally 
clear to all men. And how in fact can language exhibit adequately, in its cold and 
dead forms, what the work of God is in the spirit of man, a thing which can only be 
experienced in the deepest feelings of the pious soul? Your deputies, therefore, in 
the year 1817, declared, in your own name, and by the wish of our honoured and 
beloved sovereign, as well as with the concurrence of a great number of the evange- 
lical churches of our father-land, that the separation of the evangelical communities 
should no longer exist, and that all the hitherto Lutheran and ‘ reformed’ churches 
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should belong to one and the same church fellowship. This declaration was received 
by you all with approbation and joy; and the synod has, from that time, laboured to 
assimilate whatever differences have grown up between the two separated churches. 
A common hymn-book will soon appear. A common and uniform service will be 
shortly introduced; and as to your form of church government, that has been, in all 
essential points, the same, from the days of the Reformation. You will have the 
same presidents in your synods and presbyteries. No difference between Lutheran 
and ‘ reformed’ ministers or candidates will any longer be acknowledged ; while in 
many places the churches have already united themselves together into one congre- 
gation. As to the division which took place three hundred years ago on the 
doctrine of the holy sacrament, this manifests itself now only in the difference of the 
outward observance. This difference must also be done away, so that union may 
become apparent even to the ignorant, who are so apt to look for what is essential 
in the outward and visible. The synod of 1817 therefore determined, according to 
the desire of our beloved sovereign, that the mode of administering the Lord’s supper 
should, in all our evangelical churches, consist of the breaking of bread (the manner 
to be left undefined) and the presentation to the communicant of the holy symbols 
with the words of the institution. Moreover, it (the synod) observed this form in 
the public service held at the opening of its assemblies, and all united in the deter- 
mination that they would use every endeavour to introduce the said mode into all 
the churches. It has accordingly been already introduced into al/ the churches of 
the presbyteries of Soest and Hamm, and, to a great extent, into many of the larger 
churches belonging to the other presbyteries. These things I now make known to 
you, with the earnest request that you render every assistance to your ministers for 
the attainment of this great and Christianlike object. We preachers are so ready to 
fear lest we should give offence to the weak and appear in a bad light when we pro- 
pose alterations, the necessity of which cannot be appreciated by single individuals ; 
we therefore venture hesitatingly to bring them before the churches. Much better, 
however, will the work succeed, if you unite yourselves in one mind and spirit for 
the same object,—if the enlightened and zealous instruct those who are ignorant or 
apprehensive, and if. you thus make known your united wishes to your minister, who 
will most joyfully meet you in them.” 


After some further observations on the desirableness of Christian 
union, the circular ends with an appeal to the ministers themselves: 


“ To you, my honoured brethren, I have nothing to add; for who am I, that I 
should say anything to you on this subject, further than the friendly entreaty, that 
you will endeavour to obtain for this official communication, an open ear in all your 
churches? Ihave not addressed it to you in order to arrogate anything to myself, or 
to give you to understand that I had any peculiar knowledge or understanding on 
the subject; but only to give you an occasion for bringing this great object under 
the consideration of your people. I pray you, therefore, to view it in this light, and 
to retain for me the confidence and affection which you have shown, far beyond my 
deserts. The Lord be with us and our churches, and further our honest and good 
designs to his honour, and to the spread of his kingdom on the earth. 

(Signed) “ BAUMER, 
“ President of the United Synod of Mark.” 


The object aimed at by this circular appears to have been very 
generally answered. The work of union went on with astonishing 
facility ; the differences of three hundred years were soon compromised, 
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and the amalgamation of the two classes of evangelical Protestants thus 
almost completely effected. 

In the mean time, another scene was transacting on the other side of 
the Rhine, in connexion with the churches belonging to the provincial 
synod of Cleve, Jiilich, and Berg. In the summer of 1827, the gene- 
ral superintendent of it was summoned to Berlin, in order to treat on 
the subject of an ecclesiastical settlement with the government. On 
his return in the autumn, he summoned the superintendents of the 
different presbyteries together, laid before them the result of his nego- 
ciations, explained the nature of the new ecclesiastical provisions and 
modes of worship, and informed them, that if they would all agree to 
introduce them (allowing even an exception of some things that might 
be considered offensive) his Majesty the king would still allow them, 
under certain modifications, the continuance of their ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, as founded on the former acts of their synod, and would, in 
every thing essential, confirm their presbyterian régime. It was like- 
wise intimated that they might retain with the new forms, their 
accustomed usages, and, in addition, might employ, if they chose, a 
selection from those of their former liturgies and formularies, to which 
they might be strongly attached. 

The superintendents made their remarks severally, upon the various 
points of the new ritual, with its modifications, and agreed that, 
although they did not consider themselves empowered, without a full 
commission, to treat of so important an object, yet they believed that 
the introduction of the new forms, when duly modified and freed from 
whatever might be offensive, would be attended with little difficulty, 
especially with the distinct assurance that the old form of church 
government should be retained undisturbed. 

The general superintendent wishing to bring all the Protestant 
churches into co-operation, communicated the result of this conference 
to the united synod of Mark, and as they returned a similar answer, 
and agreed to co-operate in any general plan of union, he returned to 
Berlin to carry on further negociations with the government. The 
result of these negociations was, that two distinct and definite inquiries 
were sent in the month of November, 1828, to both the synods, to 
which the government required a distinct reply. First. Whether the 
kind intention of his Majesty, to unite the whole of the Protestant 
churches in Rhineland and Westphalia into one ecclesiastical family, by 
means of one and the same system of church government, would be 
received and acknowledged with pleasure and becoming gratitude ; it 
being moreover understood that the system of government should be 
the Presbyterian form, as then already held by the synod of Cleve, 
Jiilich, and Berg, modified according to the requirements of the age? 
Secondly. Whether they were disposed to accept the introduction of one 
uniform liturgy into these provinces, and to agree with the new ritual 
of his majesty under those modifications which should best seem to 
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remove objections and meet the desires of the whole community? 
These modifications were distinctly pointed out under four heads; and 
the royal commissioners having thus laid the matter before the synods, 
concluded by expressing their earnest desire that the new formularies, 
with the modifications thus suggested, should be accepted by the 
ministers, and prove satisfactory to the churches. 

The synods, in their answer, all agreed in returning their heartfelt 
thanks to his Majesty for his kind intention, and all expressed their 
desire for the permanent establishment of the Presbyterian form of 
church government, as held by the provincial synod of Cleve, Jiilich, 
and Berg, and as laid down by them at their meeting in the year 1818; 
so that the evangelical churches of Rhineland and Westphalia, hereto- 
fore divided by so many different kinds of church government, should 
be all united under one ecclesiastical constitution. With reference, 
however, to the acceptance and introduction of the new formularies, 
there was a considerable difference of opinion, some being favourable 
to their introduction with the allowed modifications, and with the 
proviso that the churches themselves were satisfied ; others, on the 
contrary, disapproving of any formularies arising from a foreign 
source, and requiring that the synods themselves should be allowed 
the formation of their own liturgies, and then should present them to 
the government for its approval. On coming to the vote, the majority 
declared themselves in favour of the government plan ; and the dissent- 
ients, satisfying themselves with a protest, which is even to the present 
day occasionally repeated in their synodal assemblies, yielded to it 
their practical acquiescence. With the exception of such occasional 
protests, the whole church has from that time preserved its unity 
unbroken. The very names of ‘ Lutheran’’ and “‘ Reformed” are no 
longer heard; and the only two ecclesiastical distinctions which are 
known throughout the whole district, exist under the names of the 
Evangelicals and the Catholics. Such is, in brief, the history of the 
Protestant churches, as they now exist throughout this district of the 
Prussian dominions. 

After this brief sketch of their history, it may not be uninteresting 
to add a few lines respecting their present constitution and statistics. 
The two original branches to which we have referred, are still recog- 
nised, and the two provincial synods still hold their regular sittings, 
but they are incorporated together by a complete intereommunion of 
churches, and are known, as a whole, under the name of “ The Evan- 
gelical Church of Rhineland and Westphalia.” The civil authorities, 
I need not say, take care to hold a kind of supervision over the whole, 
for which purpose there are two civil courts or royal consistories, as 
they are usually termed, the one held at Coblentz, for regulating the 
Rhineland branch, the other at Miinster, for regulating the West- 
phalian. The two chief spiritual courts, which still retain their 
original names, the one of ‘‘ The provincial synod of Cleve, Jiilich, and 
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Berg,” the other, of ‘‘ The united provincial synod of Mark,” carry on 
their operations entirely distinct from the civil courts, and only 
communicate with them on necessary occasions. Each of these two 
branches again is divided into a small number of districts, each 
district into dioceses, which have a local presbytery and a superin- 
tendent, and each diocese into separate churches, varying in number 
from five or six up to twenty. 

The provincial synod of Cleve, Jiilich, and Berg, contains under its 
jurisdiction five districts, which districts contain twenty-five dioceses, 
and number altogether about three hundred and fifty churches. 

The united provincial synod of Mark, again, contains under its 
jurisdiction three districts, sixteen dioceses, and numbers about two 
hundred and fifty churches. 

These churches are governed according to the usual mode adopted 
by Presbyterian Christians; and though they are strictly connected with 
the state, yet patronage is a thing altogether unknown, inasmuch as 
each separate church has the exclusive right of electing by suffrage any 
candidate who is duly authorised and ordained to exercise the minis- 
terial office amongst them. 

I could add several other particulars respecting the state of these 
Rhenish and Westphalian churches, and the progress they are making 
in disseminating the principles of Protestantism among the Roman 
Catholic population, but I fear I shall be trespassing too far upon your 
valuable pages, and shall therefore reserve them for a future communi- 
cation. I only add, that the sources from which I have drawn the facts 
now laid before you are original ones, and published under the authority 
of the “evangelical church”? itself, so that their authenticity may be 
fully relied on. Whatever reflections might be drawn from them on 
the interworking of church and state, I leave for the thoughtful reader 
to elicit, as my present object has been simply to deal with facts, and 
to leave sentiment to every one’s own suggestion. There is, however, 
one thing I would mention in the conduct of our German brethren, 
from which we may learn a lesson worthy of all imitation, and that is, 
their manifest desire to promote Christian union, and their willingness 
to diminish rather than exaggerate the diversities existing between 
different communities. If we could all learn the force of the senti- 
ment inculeated upon the Westphalian churches by their worthy 
president, namely, that differences of opinion among real Christians 
arise rather from the incompetency of words adequately to express the 
shades of religious sentiment, than from any variation in the essential 
elements of our religion itself, I believe that we should find very few 
obstacles in the way of bringing the proposed union of all evangelical 
Protestants in this country to a higher degree of perfection than the 
most sanguine have ventured to anticipate. 


Gosport. J.D. M. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
REPRINTED FROM “‘ THE NEW ENGLANDER.” 


New England is the home of Congregationalism. It is true there 
are Congregational churches elsewhere: they are numerous in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, as well as in many of the states of our 
own Union, and most of these do honour to the name which they bear, 
and are living witnesses to the excellence of the polity after which 
they are ordered. There is no place, however, which Congregationalism 
calls her own, with such manifest propriety, as New England. Few 
are the communities in New England in which a church does not exist 
founded on this platform—few, in which such a church does not stand 
foremost, in its spiritual beauty and fruitfulness—in the energy of its 
moral influence—in its place in the respect of the community—in its 
hold on the intelligence, the cultivation, and the wealth of the popula- 
tion. These churches are the true genii loci. In their separate and 
confederate strength, they are felt to be the glory of New England at 
home. They have made her to be a fountain of health to our land— 
and this land itself, through her, to be the light and hope of the 
nations. 

Not only is Congregationalism most at home in New England, but 
this is the place of her nativity. Her soil was possessed in the name 
of a free spiritual church—a church which should be free that it might 
be spiritual, and which was to be spiritual, that it might continue free. 
Her colonists reared upon her shores no gorgeous standards emblazoned 
with emblems of earthly state, amid the pomp of military pageantry 
and the din of martial music. It was with bended knee, and with 
cheerful though trembling song, that they consecrated this earth and 
these heavens to the honour of the Son of God, as it might be seen in 
churches ordered by his will. In forming them, their pattern was no 
ill-assorted patehwork of the gaudy but soiled remnants of apostate 
Rome—nor was it the fantastic product of the brain of some wild 
enthusiast: it was by the open Bible that they laid the foundations of 
our polity ; it was after the pattern showed them in the mount, that 
they measured and wrought each one of its separate stones. 

The issue corresponded to their faith. The Head of the church 
smiled upon churches freed from the lust of power and framed in 
primitive simplicity. As the population increased, new churches, were 
planted. Soon the fame of these churches, for intelligence and order, 
for peace and spiritual fruitfulness, was borne across the Atlantic, and 
New England churches were founded in the mother land. 

We are not aware that the Congregational churches of New England 
were ever more truly prosperous than they are at the present moment. 
We doubt whether there was ever a time, when they were more sound 
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in the faith, more faithful in discipline, or more abundant in good 
_ works. Never were they so richly blessed of God in the power and 
frequency of the visitations of the Divine Spirit. 

Their position at present, however, is somewhat peculiar. Their duties 
to themselves and to others, as arising from these circumstances, seem 
to us also to be peculiar—and to require a faithful consideration. To 
this position, as indicating what these duties are, we would invite the 
attention of our readers. 

The great questions of the times are these: ‘‘ Where is the church ?” 
** What ought the church to be?” Church polity is a leading study 
of the times. One would think that the perfection of the church, in 
this respect, was essential to its health and salvation. Every theorist 
of course has notions of his own, and is as ready to defend them, as 
the Abbé Sieyes was in his day to furnish a constitution to order, or 
our own unfledged politicians have ever been to tinker the currency. 

We are not surprised to notice in a certain class of men, a disposition 
to speak of the defects of our own system, and to remark freely upon 
these evils and the results to which they are tending. Some do this, 
who prefer Congregationalism to every other polity, and for this very 
reason would correct its few deficiencies, and give it all the complete- 
ness of which it is capable. Others there are, who seem not to be 
at home in its simple structure, and long for a more splendid esta- 
blishment. 

This sensitiveness to the defects of our own ecclesiastical system, 
and this readiness freely to talk of them, we believe to be peculiar to 
ourselves. We glory in it as the evidence of a love of truth stronger 
than our love of sect. The Presbyterian, especially, if he is of the 
more rigid sort, is so accustomed to appeal to The Book, that he is 
insensibly led by his habitual deference to its prescriptions,—to regard 
it as the end of all wisdom. The Methodist regards no system as 
worthy to be thought of, compared with that discipline, in which John 
Wesley so shrewdly reconciled the most absolute clerical despotism 
with the intensest popular activity. The Episcopalian considers no 
excellence so surpassing as his excellent liturgy and government—that 
petrified specimen of the English mind in its transition from Rome to 
Christ. The Congregationalist, alone, is not insensible to the defects 
of his own system, both actual and possible—and what is more worthy 
of notice, is free to confess them. 

But what are these defects to which some among us are somewhat 
morbidly sensitive? Why—we have no creed as a standard of ortho- 
doxy—we have no usages established by authority, as a pledge to 
decency and order. Our system is loose and disjointed. It involves 
the radical principle, that a company of Christians may choose and 
ordain their own officers, and yet be a church of Christ. It makes 
each church to be a separate and individual existence, and thus 
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tramples on that unity for which the Redeemer prayed and his apostles 
laboured. 

These complaints are no new thing under the sun ; they are as old 
as the very beginnings of the Congregational system. The great and 
good men who were amazed by the audacity of its novel principles, 
saw in them only the elements of weakness and disorder, and predicted 
for the churches based upon them, a speedy and contemptible dissolu- 
tion. So has it been from then till now, and yet for more than two 
centuries has this system held its vigorous and healthful existence, and 
been a fountain of life in the universal churches. 

To all these objections there is one triumphant answer. The system 
has been tested by time. The defects complained of, are defects in 
its theory—not in its practical workings. These evils against which 
there is outcry, are anticipated evils, not actual and present defects. 
They are such as possibly may arise, and against which we have no 
provision, in a nicely balanced paper-system—no checks and balances 
to make the machine go right of itself. 

But where is the system which works better than this? Where the 
polity which better answers the ends which church polity has a right 
to accomplish? Where in the wide world, is the faith of the Gospel 
more pure, or the piety of the Gospel more fruitful, than in these 
churches? Where are the clergy held in higher honour, and their office 
in greater respect? Where is the unity of the Spirit more faithfully 
kept in the bonds of peace? Where does the individual Christian more 
truly feel that he is a member of the universal church, and that the 
member of a sister church is in fact united in the same fellowship with 
himself? Where—as he goes here and there through the community of 
churches, does he feel, that in every church he shall find a home, and 
be received by its members with the warm welcome of a brother? The 
practical workings of any system, upon a fair trial, we cannot but 
consider a sufficient test of its excellence. In vain do we search the 
world over to find more perfectly realised the ideal of what churches 
ought to be, than in these New England churches—as they have been 
and now are. When then we are told that our churches are without 
order—we plainly reply, It is false, so false, that in point of fact, there 
is nowhere such real order as with us. When it is said our system is 
loose and disjointed, we answer, It proves not so. No churches, no 
ministers, are held more tightly together; move more in concert, or 
bring into the field of action a phalanx more precise in its movements, 
or more effective in its aggressions. 

But to these defects more particularly. ‘We have no creed, or 
confession of faith, which we receive as a standard.’”’ And what if we 
have no such creed? Do we need one? Is it not known what we preach, 
and what we believe? Is it not also known, that in the main, our 
churches and ministers believe and preach the same thing? Is the 
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gospel so indefinite and obscure a thing, that living men cannot read 
what it is in the English Bible, and so give or withhold their fellowship, 
as this gospel is professed or denied? ‘‘ But heresy will by-and-by creep 
in.” As if the next generation were to have neither intellects nor souls 
of their own, which, enlightened by the Spirit of God, could be trusted 
to be vigilant for themselves! As if the present generation were to 
assume the care of orthodoxy for all coming time! Heresy will creep 
in, if you trust the defence of the faith to a dead statement of Christian 
truth, rather than to the zeal and vigilance of living teachers. Such 
statements, without this vigilance, guard from no evil, while they tempt 
the heretic to a perjured conscience, and the true to a false reliance in 
their efficacy to guard against error. As summaries of Christian truth, 
they are not to be despised, but as defences of the faith they are not to 
be relied upon. 

**But we have no established usages.” It is true, we have no 
directory for public worship, and no order of common prayer, from 
which we may not deviate. Nor have we a rigid form, prescribed by 
authority, for the organization of a church, or the ordination of a minis- 
ter of Christ. We have usages, however, consecrated by time, and 
commending themselves to all by their appropriate and significant 
simplicity. 

** But they are not printed in a book, and enforced by authority.” 
What if they are not ’—they cannot be thus enforced, and yet be con- 
sistent with our distinctive principles. In this, however, there is 
nothing peculiar or alarming. There is nothing peculiar. The customs 
of the common law—the forms of legal procedure—the rules of admis- 
sion to the legal and medical professions—are regulated not so much 
by statute, as by actual practice. The law of evidence, by which life, 
and property, and person, are protected, or forfeited to law, is an 
unwritten thing. There is nothing alarming. We need not fear that 
those who follow us, will lose their memory or their common sense. 
It is not certain, that they will forget what has been the usage of 
the churches ; or, in a paroxysm of folly, will rush from its sober ways 
into some fanatical disorder. We know that there are those who are 
strangely fond of a perfect system of truth and order, that shall be 
printed in a book, and who, because a system is thus printed, will 
receive it if it be not so very perfect. There is a charm to such minds 
in dead machinery. They delight to imagine it in easy and beauteous 
motion. If it does not so move in fact, it ought to ; and they trust that 
by-and-by it actually will. If there is friction in the wheels, and every 
wheel brings so much added friction, there is no friction in the idea of 
the perfect church. If, to avoid friction, the machinery is kept still, 
or but barely moves, they have only to imagine how well it is fitted to 
move, and it rejoices their hearts to think of their most excellent church. 
Others there are, who wish a system most exact and rigid, that by 
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ecclesiastical rules they may accomplish purposes which they cannot 
compass by logic or piety—and by the spell of adherence to rules, may 
supply that magic power to the wand which was once so potent in 
clerical hands. -Hine ille lacryme. If it be so, then we have good 
reason, instead of desiring regulations more minute and specific, to ren- 
der thanks that we have none at all. 

‘But our system allows the validity of lay-ordination in cases of 
possible exigency.” So does Richard Hooker—the often-quoted 
defender of the Elizabethan or English church—and so does every 
other man, who is not ready to swallow any absurd conclusion from 
the Divine right of the ministry. 

** But it holds the doctrine, that it is the church which constitutes a 
man its pastor by its electing voice.” And what republican is there 
who should object to this doctrine? Nay, what American is there who 
owes to this doctrine first asserted for the church, all the blessings 
which it gives his country, now that it is adopted in the state, should 
not blush for his ignorance and ingratitude? Well is it, that it holds 
these principles. They are its glory, because they are just—and if 
they had been earlier asserted, they might have proved health and sal- 
vation to the dying church. To hold the opposite, is to make the 
priesthood to be the church, and to give to the body of the faithful, 
when the church has become corrupt, no hope of deliverance, except 
from the source whence hope has for ever fled. It is to fasten upon 
the diseased body, which, if left to itself, might gather the struggling 
energies of returning life, a carcase of death, and thus to poison and 
stifle its remaining vitality. He however who, from this admitted prin- 
ciple, infers that, as a matter of fact, our churches do not consult and 
respect their ministry, and give them all reasonable influence and con- 
trol, argues from the theory of our system, but not from its actual 
workings. He argues just as all monarchical Europe does, from what 
they suppose must be the case in respect to democratic America. To 
convict him of a false conclusion, the very rocks of New England are 
ready to cry out. 

** But we destroy the unity of the church, by giving a separate and 
independent life to the local body.’ Nay, we uphold that unity by 
this very thing—but it is a moral and spiritual unity, not an eccle- 
siastical and political commonwealth. By this very principle do we 
secure the church, as far as it may be in this world of ours, against the 
divisions and strifes that are incident to all societies of imperfect men. 

** But it is a matter of complaint among laymen, that we have no 
ecclesiastical system; and there are some, who, because we have no 
book of standards, do not attach themselves to our societies, but unite 
with the church of the prayer-book.” This may be so—but we doubt 
whether this is the true reason, for there are many other reasons than 
this why a man in New England may prefer the church of Queen Bess 
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to that of John Robinson. We can see, however, that this may be 
possible with men whose dissatisfaction on this ground is fostered by 
the influence and example of their spiritual guides. But we cannot 
easily see how a New England man, taught by a truly New England 
minister, would hold such a sentiment. He would know better, or, if 
he did not, he might easily be taught, that such securities for faith and 
order are of little worth, and that the evil which they occasion, is too 
certain to be incurred for the doubtful advantage which they bring. 
It would seem that the simplicity of our system, its freedom from forms, 
its easiness of working, and its demand on the living energies of each 
individual member of the church, might be made, not merely its suffi- 
cient apology, but its triumphant vindication. It is easy to see, on the 
other hand, how it may and must happen, that when the minister is 
continually complaining of the looseness of his church, and is calling 
for a book of standards, and is manifestly deficient in sympathy with 
its great and peculiar principles, the members of the church may con- 
clude that they are in a rickety and falling establishment, and may 
look about for the protection of one that is more firmly built. 

We complain, then, of much of this distrust of our system, as without 
just occasion, as untrue to the first principles of our polity, and forget- 
ful of all the lessons which history inculeates. We complain of it, as 
most injurious in its consequences—as certain to be the cause of 
the dissatisfaction which is said to exist. It cannot but happen, that 
what the teacher distrusts, the disciple will disown and deny. The 
strength of our system is a moral strength ; it consists in the confi- 
dence of living men in each other, and in the system under which they 
live. The good sense of thinking men, the experience of the past, 
the voice of all history, testify in its favour. Where are the men who 
neglect these advantages, and fail to rally around the remembrances of 
the past, and the usefulness of the present, the best sympathies of their 
hearers? Why do they not breathe into their hearers the true New 
England spirit? Why do not they show the evils that lurk in every 
other church, and war against its spiritual simplicity and life? We 
speak thus freely and strongly of this distrust, because we regard it as 
without just cause—as ungrateful for the best system of church govern- 
ment with which the world has ever been blest, as unmindful of the 
corruption with which power has ever cursed the church, as untrue to 
the high trust which God has placed in our hands for the generation 
which is to come after us, and as suicidal to our present life and hope. 

While we are so earnest upon this’ point, we do not contend that 
there are no deficiencies in our churches. We have more than inti- 
mated already, that there is a call for improvement, and that such 
improvement may be attained. It is natural first of all to notice such 
as concern the ministry. The office of a religious teacher is recognised 
in the New Testament as essential to the perfection and prosperity of 
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the church, and his qualifications are described with admirable fidelity 
and truth. He is a man well instructed in the truths which he is to 
teach, with skill to adapt them to the common mind, and with the 
earnest desire to accomplish this end. He is also a gentleman, intelli- 
gent, courteous, and open-hearted, who scorns duplicity and self- 
seeking, both in handling the word of God, and in his intercourse with 
his fellow-men. But he is not a priest ; he is in no sense a mediator 
between God and man; he consecrates not the baptismal water which 
introduces the infant to the church; he makes not the bread of the 
eucharist to be the food of the soul, through the virtue that passes 
from his consecrating hands. He is not studious of the rights which 
belong to his order in the church ; he strains not himself to keep his 
order or himself in his place, by a forced antagonism against the fancied 
inroads of his flock. 

Whatever improvements are proposed by or for the ministry, should 
be based upon the apostolic model. They should be made in the 
direction of the Bible and of common sense, and not in that of the 
church, after the traditions of men. Now it has happened of late, that 
an epidemic of high-church feeling has invaded various regions of 
Protestant Christendom. As was to be expected, its attacks have been 
most violent where the predisposing causes were the strongest ; but it 
has not been entirely unfelt even in the healthful atmosphere of New 
England. Our Episcopal brethren are greatly amazed or encouraged, 
we hardly know which, at the appearance of some symptoms of church 
feeling in so unexpected a quarter. 

The ministry, it is argued, must strengthen their position in these 
democratic days. They must take to themselves more distinctly, the 
sanction of aright Divine. They must maintain a sense of this sanction 
by a distant and imposing air, perhaps by a clerical habit—at all events, 
by attaching to their decisions a more solemn importance, as pronounced 
by the organs through whom God declares his will to man. Their 
presence in a meeting of laymen, is to be a matter of high consideration ; 
and they are never to forget—certainly they are never to suffer their 
people to forget—their dignity as a distinct and holy order in the house 
of God. By thus asserting to themselves their appropriate place, they 
will not only secure their lawful influence, but will throw around their 
office and themselves, a mysterious charm, and awful fascination. To 
feel thus towards a religious teacher, it is argued, is necessary and 
agreeable to man. 

This we think to be a mistake. Clerical pretension does not, of 
itself, strike men agreeably. It may be admitted by the ignorant; it 
may be enforced by the compulsion of law. But it asserts its surest 
and most potent charm, when it bribes the conscience by a false peace, 
or indulges sinful desire with an easy atonement. The New England 
people are not so ignorant as to be imposed on by clerical grimace. 
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They do not endure a priesthood by law. We desire not, and certainly 
should not dare to bribe them by softening the truth of God, or indulg- 
ing their desires after a lax religion. In the Romish church, the priest 
is a very great man, and the people love to have him so, and for a very 
good reason. So long as he will give absolution for a few pence, and, 
for the same sum, whisper in the ear of the dying, ‘‘ Depart, Christian 
soul’’—so long it is not only very easy, but very delightful, to believe 
that he can open and shut the doors of heaven. The homage to the 
priest is but a transformed idolatry of the man’s own lusts—his attach- 
ment to the church, a love of a church that gives a religious license to 
sin. Let the priest preach a clean heart, and justification by faith 
alone, and his reverence and occupation would both be gone: or if 
the conscience owned the truth of the Gospel, it would disown the lie 
of the priest. The readiness with which the Episcopalian gains the 
ear of some people, and makes such excellent churchmen of the gay 
and thoughtless, is easily and truly explained, when the argument is 
known to be, not a musty and learned discourse of the Fathers, but the 
pithy maxim that ‘‘ Episcopacy is the only religion fit for a gentleman.” 
This traces its origin to Charles II. It is not remembered that he 
uttered any other religious saying except this, that ‘‘God would not 
damn a man for a little pleasure.” But for a Congregational minister 
to set up high-church pretensions, is certain to raise the cry of priest- 
craft. It will not go down, unless he takes off the edge of his preten- 
sions by alittle extra gentility, or an easy way in the application of his 
sermon. 

That tendencies exist towards disorder and disorganization, we do. 
not deny. We admit that in some portions of New England, the pas- 
toral office does not receive its just consideration. We also admit, that 
often there is an unreasonable demand for ministerial labour, and an 
excessive fondness for excitement. The minister is sometimes blamed 
for want of success, where the fault is not with himself. We know, 
also, that moral and political agitations have here and there engendered 
a fanaticism which is somewhat hard to be reasoned with. ll this we 
admit. But the question is not, what are the facts, but, what is to be 
done with them? We answer, the people can be made to see that 
these are evils, and great evils. They can by logic, patience, and love, 
be made to see, that the pastor must receive a certain deference and 
respect, in order to the highest success, and, perhaps, as a condition of 
any success in his ministry—that excitement is not religion, while yet 
religion cannot but enkindle zeal—that narrow and divisive tests in the 
church are at war with the fundamental principle of a Christian society, 
which must tolerate and forbear with minor differences of feeling and 
of judgment. This must be done in love, not in wrath,—in patient 
meekness, not with irritated contempt,—by one in earnest sympathy 
with the popular mind, not by a man who loftily despises the people 
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and their works. The work may be difficult, but it can be done. If 
it cannot be done for the sake of one’s office, it may be done for Christ 
and his church. A man must go to it with the same sturdy and 
determined enthusiasm with which Richard Baxter went into Crom- 
well’s army, and argued with the fanatic soldiers, and plainly, but 
patiently, talked them down. In such a course, a minister may expect 
to do much good, and as a consequence, strengthen himself and his 
order. If he pursue the opposite course, he may indeed enwrap him- 
self with the dignity of an imposing state, and make his people stare at 
his mysterious pretensions, and he may enjoy the ideal comfort of 
contending for a principle ; but he will cut himself off from the sub- 
stantial comfort of enjoying their warmest yet respectful sympathy, 
and of turning that sympathy to the highest and holiest uses. Perhaps 
he may gather about his ears a very hail-storm of domestic wrath, and 
have nothing left but the privilege of sighing for the good old times. 

We desire, therefore, that the ministry of New England should have 
faith in the people, and instead of complaining that the people can- 
not govern themselves, should more confidently rejoice in the many 
advantages which the popular system insures. Let none of them sigh 
after the efficiency of a session or a presbytery, that they may execute 
sooner their own wise measures. Nor let them indulge a pusillani- 
mous longing for the grateful quiet which is said to be diffused from 
the Episcopal throne; but let them set themselves with the utmost 
diligence, to make the fullest proof of the superior excellence of our 
own primitive and apostolic way. 

This leads us to remark, that, although our system is the most 
popular in its principles, it has often failed, in a measure, of developing 
all its capabilities in this respect, and has not entrenched itself as 
it might, within the popular sympathies. The temptations to be 
careless in respect to this result, are not inconsiderable. Ours are the 
original churches of New England, and seem to hold the soil by 
right of prior occupation. We hold the sympathies of the most 
intelligent and wealthy of the people. Our system was transmitted 
to us by men of whom the world was not worthy. It is not surprising 
that we put excessive confidence in these advantages. We may trust 
too much to the impulse which has been given us in the past, and 
think it will of itself carry us forward, in spite of the open assaults 
of avowed enemies, and of the insinuating arts of proselyting dissenters. 

Our ministers, too, are scholars and students. They are metaphy- 
sicians of course. Such men are sometimes satisfied, if they see the 
truth themselves, without sufficiently inquiring whether they lead others 
to see it. They are as familiar with the abstractions of systematic 
theology as with household words, and may suppose that to others such 
abstractions are as full of interest and of meaning as to them. They 
delight in the smooth and easy calmness of philosophical disquisition, 
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and forget that their hearers require the energy of popular argumenta- 
tion. They are pleased and convinced by a clear and lucid essay, and 
do not remember that the hearts of their hearers are waiting to bound 
at the stirring notes of earnest and warm appeal. 

Our system of doctrine has its peculiar truths. Rightly preached, 
they are eminently ‘the power of God unto salvation.” They may be 
so preached, that those who hear, both the learned and the unlettered, 
if they understand them as presented, cannot but pervert them to their 
own destruction. They may be presented as if the object were not to 
commend the Gospel to the conscience, but to offend the conscience by 
dogmas abhorrent to its primal instincts. 

There are weak and ignorant and excitable men in all our churches. 
Parties sometimes arise, and wax fierce and violent. It is not uncom- 
mon for the stronger faction to sacrifice to its obstinate self-will, the 
interest of the church, by driving off an exciting minority, whom a little 
forbearance and concession might have saved. In such a strife, the 
church and society acquires an inheritance of odium, which a genera- 
tion cannot outlive. These things have been done at the instance 
of a minister, who knew the right so well, that he would drive it into 
his people. 

There are portions of New England in which the clergy are enterpris- 
ing, harmonious, and devoted to their work. As pastors and preachers, 
they labour with considerate energy and a just appreciation of the wants 
of their people. They are true Congregationalists, and rejoice in all 
the popular features of their system. Thus, while they sympathise with 
the people, they can reprove them with plainness and effect. They are 
in the midst of difficulties and excitements and proselyting efforts ; but 
their churches prosper, and acquire a more preponderating influence. 
If there are parts of New England where this is not true of the 
Congregational interest, it is but fair to ask, whether the ministry are 
enterprising,—labouring with discretion and heart and hope, and 
bringing out, truly and fairly, the power of the Gospel and of our 
popular system. 

If there is any one duty to which the New England clergy are 
summoned by the exigency of the times, that duty is, to study to be of 
the people. We contend not that they should flatter the easy vanity 
of the multitude, or excite their sectarian or malignant feelings, but 
we do contend that they should aim to secure for their preaching them- 
selves, and their own system of church order, the honest and hearty 
sympathy of the public. They should know no arts but manly arts. 
Yet they may and should make their ministry to be a ministration of 
the Gospel to the wants of living men as they find them, and cause it 
to speak to their consciences, their social sympathies, and their 
republican feelings. The Gospel should be presented just as it lies in 
the pages of the Bible, not as a system of lifeless abstractions, nor as a 
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bristling phalanx of metaphysical dogmas, but as real and living truth. 
The aim of the preacher should be, so to present the Gospel, that it 
shall be understood,—so to present it, that it cannot but be understood. 
He should press it on the intellect with the force of resistless demon- 
stration. He should make it to flash through the soul, as lightning 
illuminates an evening cloud. His intense and earnest desire should 
be, so to speak as to affect his hearers; and he should not be satisfied 
in any way until this object is secured. His pastoral ministrations 
should not be doled out with a reluctant hand ; still less should they 
be robbed of their freshness and their zest, by peevish complaints of 
the excessive demands of his flock ; but they should come warm from 
the heart of a sympathising monitor and friend. To be a preacher 
and a pastor, should put in requisition all that he is as a scholar and 
a man. 

He should also be much of a man among his fellow-men. He should 
interest himself in all the questions, political, moral, and social, which 
are now uppermost. In all that concerns the true interests of society, 
he should be himself a wakeful and thinking man, whose opinions 
smell not of the damp and stifling air of the cloister, but have been 
matured in the cheerful sunlight of the open atmosphere. 

Thus will he realise the true idea of a religious teacher, and a minis- 
ter of Christ. Before such a man there cannot stand up the modern 
pretender to an exclusive priesthood by virtue of the apostolic succession. 
Let the pretender reason and dogmatise as he will, he cannot persuade 
the people that such a pastor as we have described is not a lawful 
minister of Christ, or that he has no right to preach the Gospel. Into 
the daylight that radiates from such a pastor, it will be hopeless to 
bring out the mysteries of Puseyitish charlatanry, or the quackeries of 
regeneration by the Episcopal water, and of sanctification by the 
Episcopal eucharist. Nor will the insinuating arts of the busiest 
sectarian, nor the disorganising doctrines of the roving infidel in 
disguise, succeed beneath the eye of his wise vigilance. 

We venture to suggest, whether there is not required in our congre- 
gations a more considerate attention to the order and details of public 
worship. Is not our public worship capable of being raised to a higher 
degree of interest and solemnity? It has been charged against us, that, 
in our assemblies, the sermon is made of too much account, in propor- 
tion to the other parts of the public service. Those who make this 
charge, forget that preaching is the great ordinance of Christianity, and 
that it hath pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. Yet it may well be inquired, whether the demand which 
is made on our ministers for able and well-wrought discourses, and the 
manifest reasonableness of this demand, has not led them to give less 
attention than is due to the other parts of their office in the sanctuary. 
We have been truly taught—and the lesson is worth more than the most 
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venerable liturgy can be,—that the form and manner of worship are of 
little consequence compared with the spirit of the worshipper. But we 
may be in danger of forgetting that the full and fit expression of devo- 
tional thoughts and feelings, especially in public worship, is necessary 
not only to the highest decorum, but also to the proper excitement and 
culture of the spirit of devotion. The expression of any feeling re-acts 
upon the feeling expressed. It deserves to be considered, whether 
improvements are not required in this respect, and whether the atten- 
tion of the clergy may not be directed to this subject with manifest 
advantage. The considerations of propriety, of good taste, and of 
pious feeling, all demand it, as well as the interests of our churches as 
a body. 

We do not admire a liturgy. Least of all do we like the liturgy of 
the Episcopal church, for the practical uses of a Christian assembly. 
To us it is picturesque rather than devotional,—suited rather to impress 
the imagination than to express the worship of the spirit. This effect 
would be heightened, to our minds, if it were still in the original Latin, 
and yet more if it were performed in some structure of the middle ages, 
and with the music of the Sistine chapel. We do not ask for such a 
liturgy, or for any other ; but we would propose to the ministry, as an 
object of study and of effort, the improvement of the manner and forms 
of public worship. While spiritual worship should be the great thing 
thought of, it should take its most graceful and appropriate external 
forms, and wear them with ease and dignity. To this end, we do not 
require any change in our system, but only more richness, comprehen- 
siveness, and variety in public prayers, and the training of our congrega- 
tions to the observance of any proprieties which they may have slighted. 
Much depends upon the manner of the pastor in conducting the services 
of the house of God. Religious affectation we abhor; but there is 
demeanour in the pulpit which not only accords with, but is demanded 
by the sacredness of the place. To be so much at ease in it as to be 
above its solemnities, or to affect an air of nonchalance, deserves banish- 
ment from its enclosure by an outraged community. 

To add to the interest of our devotional services, some have proposed 
the reading of the Scriptures in alternate verses, by the pastor and the 
congregation. We dislike the proposal: we greatly prefer the spirited 
reading of appropriate selections by the pastor. It seems far better 
suited to the object for which the Scriptures are publicly read, and is 
better adapted to secure the attention of the people. 

It has also been proposed, and the attempt has been made, to intro- 
duce into our churches a kind of chanting, not borrowed we believe, 
from Popish or Episcopal churches, but simpler and more suited to the 
nature and character of evangelical worship. To this we make no 
objection ; indeed this is the way in which the Psalms, as given by 
Divine inspiration, were originally sung in the temple. The Psalms, 
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in the Hebrew, as David and Asaph composed them, are not metrical ; 
and it has seemed to us that those Divine songs are more appropriate 
to be sung in an exact translation according to the original structure of 
the parallelisms, than they can be in any metrical version. Let 
Christian hymns be added, and metrical versions of the Psalms, to any 
required extent ; but let us also retain these ancient songs in the style 
and form in which they were first uttered from hearts inspired of God. 
But the antiphonal way of chanting or reciting from the choir and the 
pulpit, we would let alone. It is not appropriate with us; it has no 
meaning. It is a theatrical exhibition for mere impression, and not a 
natural expression of the devotions of the congregation. It was against 
all that sort of church music, that the reformers protested and contended. 
Every such incongruous practice may attract by its novelty for a time, 
but, as it is not in keeping with the general style of our service, had 
better be let alone. 

It deserves also to be asked, whether a stronger social feeling may 
not be cultivated in our societies, and an intenser warmth of kindly 
feeling called into life. Our New England manners are proverbially 
cold. Many of our religious societies, from being the oldest and in 
most cases the strongest, are far from being enterprising, especially 
when compared with those of the more recent sects. From their age, 
also, they sometimes have an accumulated inheritance of old prejudices, 
that result from divisions of wealth and family, as well as from ecclesi- 
astical and political strife. There is also sometimes a bigoted prejudice 
against every thing which is not in the good old way. From these 
circumstances, advantage is taken against us, to detach individuals and 
families, whom a little attention might have retained. But this need not 
be so. We can do to retain such persons, what others do to detach them 
from us, as far as it is right or desirable that we should; and thus we may 
not only increase the strength of our communion, but these efforts may 
be the means of increased religious life. There is no way in which the 
pastor or his church can provide more effectually for kindly and saving 
impressions, than by laying hold of the sympathies of all. In no way 
can the young be kept back from folly and sin so effectually as by a 
cheerful air, and pleasant words, and manifest interest on the part of 
the religious community. If the members of our churches would lay 
themselves out thus to do good, many prejudices against religion would 
be avoided, their own piety would be kept from an austere and 
denunciatory spirit, and numberless avenues of good might be opened 
by a gentle hand. We desire not that their admonitions should be less 
frequent, or the steady assertion of the necessity of repentance and faith 
less pressing ; but we do desire that the irreligious, and even the erring 
portion of the community, should not be repelled and held off at a 
studied distance. This human nature of ours was given by God, that 
through its sympathies and affections, the soul might be saved. Would 
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that we all knew it better! Direct and frequent efforts may be made 
to excite and strengthen these bonds of interest. The pastor may see 
his people often in social gatherings, or meet them in circles at each 
other’s houses, in which all classes shall freely meet and be welcome. 
Above all, may our private religious meetings be more truly social. 
A freer atmosphere may pervade them. The subjects introduced may 
be more various. All the services may have more freedom and fresh- 
ness, less constraint and less formalism. In this, as in every good work, 
the pastor must take the lead—and an enterprising pastor will accom- 
plish much. 

We deem it of great importance to the prosperity of our churches in 
every point of view, that the particular church be not displaced from 
its true foundation, and from the legitimate ground of the union among 
its members, by any attempt to bring its influence to bear directly and 
formally upon public opinion, and the decision of matters in discussion 
among Christians. In this way, narrow and divisive tests are intro- 
duced, the appropriate work of the ministry and the church is thrust 
aside, and the good sense of the community is offended, by seeing the 
church forget its high vocation. Let Christians do what seems to them 
wise and good in voluntary societies, and at the ballot-box, to remove 
all social evils; but let them welcome to their communion, all whom 
Christ would receive. Let it be for ever settled, that Christ receives 
all who are sound in the faith, and prayerful in heart, and unspotted 
by offences against the recognised laws of morality. Within the sacred 
enclosures of the church, we meet as fellow-Christians. Here let every 
difference be forgotten—differences of opinion in respect even to what 
are appropriate Christian duties. Let us forbear with each other, and 
pray for each other, and remember that a Christian and kindly tolerance 
of one whom we think greatly in the wrong, is among the last attain- 
ments of a soul that is ripening for heaven. Any other course than 
this, is sure to excite well-grounded prejudice in the community, and 
to repel from our enclosures those who have sense enough to know 
what the church was designed to be.* 





* The Rev. Edward N. Kirk, so advantageously known to many of our readers, 
delivered an eloquent address at Boston, on the occasion of laying the foundation of 
a new church for his people in the capital of New England and of Congregationalism, 
from which we transcribe the following passage, as containing his reasons for holding 
to the simple polity of our forefathers :—‘“‘ We do believe that this form of re- 
ligion is as nearly conformed to the principles of the New Testament, as any other ; 
that it is adapted to the advancing condition of human society; and even the most 
adapted to promote that advancement. We esteem it as the surest safeguard that 
mere organisation can present, alike against the tendencies to an artificial aristocracy 
and an extravagant democracy. We prize it as one of heaven’s pledges that prelatical 
power, that deadliest form of tyranny which has ever afflicted the world, shall not 
prevail here. We hail its coming in the May-flower, as the arching bow of promise 
on the storm-cloud of oppression, assuring us that this deluge shall return no more.” 
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SERMON BY THE REV. W. TONG. 
COMMUNICATED BY SIR JOHN BICKERTON WILLIAMS, FROM THE 
REV. MATTHEW HENRY’S MSS.* 

Nov. 1, 1696. 1 Peter i. 8. “Whom, having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 

Most of the ministers of the Gospel look upon it as the most pleasing 
part of their work to preach Gospel privileges. The terrors of the 
law are necessary: but we are ministers of reconciliation; and if 
people were fit for it, we would preach nothing else. We must, how- 
ever, sometimes, lay them in Sinai’s chains, that they may accept of 
Christ’s bail: and we tremble as much to preach of the privileges of 
the Gospel as anything else; for, if people sit careless under that 
preaching, it is a sign they are under the curse. 

I would speak from the text, of the present joy of the Holy Ghost 
which the saints have. It is hard to speak of this, because, indeed, it 
passeth all understanding: and we are so much strangers to it, and 
unacquainted with it. It is a matter of experience. 

Docrrine I. A life of godliness has its pleasures and joys, though 
not of a carnal, worldly nature. 

The ways of God are greatly mistaken in the world, as if they were 
all deep and dark; whereas God has told us, and multitudes have 
found it, that wisdom’s ways are pleasantness. People think when 
they leave their sins, they leave all their joys. No. In Acts ix., it is 
spoken asa general thing that all the churches, and their members, 
walked comfortably, ver. 31. And in Acts ii. 46, 47, they are said to 
eat their meat with gladness. One would have thought, that these 
men, who had, many of them, been the betrayers and murderers of 
Christ, should have gone drooping all their days. But no. Though 
truly penitent, they had joy: their bread and water had another taste ; 
they never used it with so much gladness, because never with so much 
singleness of heart. If there be not so much comfort now, it is not 
because religion is changed, but its professors. Yet there is more of it 
than the world is aware of. 





* The Rev. William Tong (born 1662, died 1726-7,) was a very eminent minister 
of the Presbyterian denomination, and successively pastor at Knutsford, Coventry, and 
Salter’s Hall meeting, London. He was a personal friend of the Henrys, and 
defended Matthew Henry from the press—wrote a recommendatory preface, with 
Mr. Shower, of his first volume of “‘ The Exposition,” and contributed a commentary 
on the epistle to the Hebrews and Book of the Revelation, towards the completion 
of that immortal work, and published “ An account of the Life and Death of the 
Rev. Matthew Henry.” It is not, therefore, surprising, that notes of Mr. Tong’s 
sermons should be found amongst the papers of that eminent man. We are indebted 
to Sir J. B. Williams, the industrious author of the most complete Memoirs of 
Philip and Matthew Henry, for the present interesting outline; and have his kind 
promise to supply us with others from the same pen.—Ep1rTor. 
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Docrrine II. The things that a sanctified heart rejoiceth in, are 
chiefly things not seen. 

Not only may Christians rejoice in earthly things, for they have 
more reason, having them on a better title, and free from the incum- 
brances of curse and snare, but that which puts gladness into their 
hearts, is the favour of an unseen God; union with an unseen Jesus; 
fellowship with an unseen Comforter ; the prospect of an unseen glory, 
2 Cor. iv. 18; all summed up here in one word—Jesus. The favour of 
God is through him; the fellowship of the Spirit by him. God in 
Christ is the object of saving faith and spiritual joy. 

Docrrine III. None can thus rejoice in Christ Jesus, and his saving 
benefits, but those that do sincerely love him. 

We cannot rejoice in these things, unless we have an interest in 
them. Without love to Christ, we can have no rational expectation of 
them. Besides, unless our spirits be formed to the love of God, and 
Christ, and unseen things, there is no suitableness and agreeableness ; 
and, therefore, can be no joy. These things are above, nay, opposite 
to corrupt nature. Delight is the desire accomplished ; the earnest of 
the Spirit, 2 Cor. v. 4, 5. 

Docrrine IV. This joy is wrought in the soul by the exercise of 
faith—believing, ye rejoice. 

Spiritual joy is one of the fruits of faith ; therefore, according to the 
strength of our faith will be the measure of our joy, Rom. xv. 13; 
Phil. i. 25. When the Gospel was believed in Samaria, there was 
great joy, Acts viii. 8. Not only believe Christ, but believe im him. 

Doctrine V. The soul that is enabled thus to rejoice in Christ, is 
expecting to see him at length, though now it see him not. 

It is but for the present that he is unseen. Angels and glorified 
spirits see him now, and the time is coming when every eye shall see 
him. The saints wait for him, 1 Thess. i. 10. The soul that has once 
experienced this magnetic touch is moving heavenward, Col. iii. 1. 
He is hid, and our life is hid with him, as the life of the tree in the 
root, 1 John iii. 2. It was this which bore up Job’s spirit, Job xix. 26. 

Doctrine VI. This joy is the fruit of the Spirit of God. 

It is expressly so called in Gal. v. 22; Rom. xv. 13. The same 
Spirit brings the soul to rejoice, that brings it to believe; else the 
great things revealed to us would rather amaze us. Christ promises to 
send the Spirit as a comforter. Though he has other work to do, yet 
thence he takes his title. It is not joy of our own making. That 
which is so, will come to nothing, Isa. 1.11. It will vanish when you 
have most need of it. 

Docrrine VII. Spiritual joy is joy unspeakable. 

It is of a heavenly nature, and we have nothing in this world that 
we can represent it by. Compare it to the joy of the bridegroom—of 
harvest—of victory—of jubilee; these come short of the thing. It 
is high in its degree ; it cannot be uttered. Its desires are too big for 
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expression, Rom. viii. 26. They are too big for one small vent. It is 
not to be known by hearing of it from others. 

Docrrine VIII. Spiritual joy is full of glory. 

Therefore it is called the kingdom of God, Rom. xvi. 17. Wherever 
this joy is, it is big with the praises of God, Psa. xvi. 9. If the joy we 
have do not make us more thankful to God, we have reason to question 
whether it be right ; for if it de, it is full of glorying. 

It is a heaven upon earth. It lets believers know something how 
it is with blessed souls above. It is like the bunch of grapes to let us 
know, that though there be wants and straits in the world, there is 
plenty enough in Canaan. 

Doctrine IX. The methods of God in giving joy to his people, are 
various and different. 

As to the persons; many of more solid judgment want this joy, 
while persons of weaker abilities have it. As if God made up natural 
defects with this. Some that have been long in possession, old 
disciples, hang the head, and young converts are rejoicing. 

It is usually given by the word. It is the fruit of the lips. Some- 
times by affliction. As afflictions abound, consolations abound: as 
that confessor said, I was in prison, till I was in prison. 

Some enjoy this peace all their days, and want it at last. Their sun 
sets under a cloud. Others go mourning all the day, but it is light at 
evening. 

The apostle prayed for the Ephesians, that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, would give unto them the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him. Eph.i. 17. Now, 
this was not meant of saving knowledge, but the comfortable know- 
ledge of Christ. This is given by the Spirit as a Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation. 

Sometimes God gives spiritual knowledge, that is, peace and comfort 
in a way of spiritual wisdom ; in the use of means gradually. Some- 
times, in a way of revelation; not in a way of vision, but by sudden 
impulses. All of a sudden the clouds break, the windows are thrown 
open, “‘or ever we are aware.” To those who want the help that 
others have, God sometimes makes up the want by spiritual illapses. 
See the case of Mr. Glover, in the Book of Martyrs. 

Uszs. I. Let this justify God and the ways of God in the sight of 
the world. 

You see that God is no hard master. Truly God is good to Israel. 
Tell it abroad, said a dying saint, that God deals familiarly with men. 
You may see the saints sorrowing, but if you inquire into it, they are 
yet always rejoicing ; and if they have but some glimmerings of this 
joy, it is far beyond all the mirth of the world. The gleaning of these 
grapes is better than the world’s vintage. Let me expostulate with 
vain worldlings. ‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread, and your labour for that which satisfieth not? Hearken 
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diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul 
delight itself in fatness.” Isaiah lv. 2. If God do not give you 
better joy than that which you are persuaded to lay down, then say 
that your ministers and your Bible have deceived you. 

II. Whence is it, that now there is so much profession among us, 
there is so little of this joy? 

We read much of it in the Acts and Epistles; whereas, now it is 
become so rare, that it is doubted by some, whether there be such a 
thing. But there were several things in those primitive churches 
which are wanting now. See Acts ii. 42. There was among them 
a great contempt of the world: they sold their possessions, and thus 
God made it up to them. The world that eats out the power of 
religion eats out the comfort of it. There was among them a great 
deal of Christian love and kindness. This catholic spirit is lost, and 
professors are become selfish and partial. That which banishes 
Christian love excludes spiritual joy. They that dwell in God, dwell 
in love ; and they have “joy unspeakable.” 

III. Exhortation to those that truly desire this joy. 

1. Inquire whether there be a good foundation for your joy, else 
you had as good be without it. The foundations of it are faith and 
love. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Psa. cxxvi.5. God 
sends comfort to the mourners. Isa. xi. 3. 

2. Put a high value upon it. Psa. iv. 6,7. Psa. xlii. 1,11. He 
begins the Psalm with strong desires, and ends with joyful hopes. 
David found his heart so drawn out after this joy, that thence he 
concludes in God’s time he should have it. 

3. Learn to disclaim other joys as nothing in comparison of this. 
If you cannot say Father, say Fatherless, and then you come under 
the promise of “mercy to the fatherless.” If you cannot claim, 
disclaim. Lord, I must have spiritual joy, or else have none. 

4. Remember that the spirit of consolation is a holy spirit; and if 
ever you have it, it must be in the way of strict holiness. Eph. i. 13. 
** Sealed with the Spirit of promise :” that “holy” one, so it may be 
read, intimating that the sealing work is done by sanctification. 
John xiv. 16, 17. None can receive the Spirit as a comforter, till 
they have seen him and known him as a sanctifier. 

It is desirable that all the people of God should have this joy. God 
would be glorified, religion honoured, duty would go on the better, 
and it is an earnest of the fulness of joy that is at God’s right hand, 
*‘life unto life.” 2 Cor. ii. 16. 

No other burden is laid upon those that have this joy, than to hold 
it fast. Be tender of it. You may have special occasion for it. It is 
designed for an hour of trial. It is but a bad philosopher that cannot 
be merry without music; and he is a bad Christian that must go down 
to the Philistines to sacrifice to his God. 1 Sam. x. 8. 
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Ir is an extraordinary fact, that the catechisms of the reformed 
churches are all alike destitute of the spirit of the gospel, so far as 
that spirit is prominently and authoritatively Missionary. They are, 
thus far, in glaring contrast to the characteristic spirit of both the 
apostles and prophets, and especially of Jesus Christ himself. I do 
not say that they are at all hostile to that spirit, or alien from it ; but, 
that they neither breathe it nor embody it. No child, however acute, 
could gather from his catechism any idea of the heathen world, or of 
the duty of the church to evangelise ‘‘all nations.” It requires some 
power of generalization to bring this subject out of, or into the 
answer to the 102nd question of the Assembly’s Catechism, ‘‘ What do 
we pray for in the second petition, which is ‘ Thy kingdom come’ ?” 

Answer. “We pray that Satan’s kingdom may be destroyed, and 
that the kingdom of grace may be advanced; ourselves and others 
brought into it, and kept in it; and that the kingdom of glory may be 
hastened.” 

It is certainly easy for any one who understands the great com- 
mission, and the grounds of it, to find in these words the whole subject 
of Missionary enterprise ; but they never could suggest it to children. 
They did not suggest it to parents, until the close of the last century ; 
and even then, it was felt to be a new meaning of an old maxim. 

I have a more xational object than missions in studying the cate- 
chisms, now that education is about to take denominational forms, 
which neither church nor state can modify; for our catechisms are 
silent on other points of supreme importance to both truth and liberty. 
In the mean time, however, and in order to pave the way for this, I 
confine my remarks to the unmissionary character and spirit of all the 
catechisms in general use in the families and schools of Noncon- 
formists, as an anomaly discreditable to Protestantism, and injurious 
to the young; and thus, as a check to both the spread and spirit of 
Christianity, at home and abroad. 

Now, the single fact, that this anomaly has remained, hitherto, 
unfelt and unnoticed even by missionary societies and by missionaries 
themselves, will go far towards explaining and excusing the oversight 
on the part of catechetical compilers. No diet of the Reformation, at 
home or on the continent, could fairly be expected to provide for the 
young what even the financiers of missions and the philosophers of 
education have not yet called for,—a catechism as true to the mission- 
ary spirit of the gospel as to the doctrines of grace and holiness. The 
heathen world was shut to the Reformers, and not open to the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, and hardly came into sight in the 
time of Dr. Watts. They were not likely, therefore, to teach children 
what they themselves understood but imperfectly. Indeed, the lesson 
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on a grand scale, is yet to learn even now, that the heathen are calling 
aloud for “help ;” and although missions are half a century old, and 
education the paramount question of the age, in both schools and 
families. Accordingly, nothing connected with religious education is, 
perhaps, less a living or vivid conviction in the mind of either teacher 
or parents than the solemn scriptural fact, that Christianity has not 
been taught as “the truth is in Jesus,” to any child or grown-up 
person who is ignorant of the condition and claims of the heathen ; 
nor is any one taught to pray with the understanding, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come,”’ who has not been led to watch the comings of that kingdom. 
Besides, even the finest elements of the young mind, its craving 
curiosity and keen sympathies, have been left dormant in reference 
to the spirit of the gospel, wherever the state of the heathen world has 
not been brought under its notice and home to its feelings. Children 
are ‘‘all eye and ear” to news, if graphic, about distant lands and 
coloured people; and “all heart’”’ to vivid pictures of foreign ignorance, 
idolatry, and wretchedness. They are “instinct with living fire,” in 
relation to whatever they cannot see at home, that is either wonderful 
or deplorable in the condition of mankind. Strange that their sus- 
ceptibility, so wide and warm, should have been overlooked by the 
compilers of catechisms ; and, until lately, not cultivated much even 
by the missionary friends of education ! 

‘See nations, slowly wise, and meanly just!’’ said the poet. So, 
too, are churches. Yes, and so they will go on, and parents especially, 
until both weigh the sublime and solemn fact, that they have but a 
single rule for the religious education of children, and that one rule, 
neither explained nor expanded in the New Testament: “Bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” We talk, and think, 
and pray about the instruction of children, as if we had a whole code 
of explicit laws on the subject ; whereas, we have only a single maxim 
to guide us. Christianity sublimely takes for granted, that “the 
Lord” himself is so well known to all Christian parents, that they can 
neither overlook nor mistake his character or spirit, as “ full of grace 
and truth” for the world at large, as well as for their own families and 
nation. This glorious feature of his image, however, is overlooked by 
all parents and teachers who do not train children to care and feel for 
‘all nations” as He does. 

Even these brief and imperfect hints throw the mind direct upon the 
meaning that the first Christian parents, especially in the Gentile 
churches, would naturally and inevitably put upon the one rule of 
parental duty. They could not make it their pole-star without seeing 
at a glance, that nothing could be the nurture or the admonition of 
the Lord, which did not imbue the mind of their children with His 
solicitude for the heathen, as well as with His love to the church. 
They could not steer the course of either their domestic lessons or 
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example by that star, without bringing their children’s thoughts and 
feelings into contact with the wants and woes of “the dark places of 
the earth.” They could not imagine for a moment, that either the 
example or the gospel of Christ was set before a family by a lesson that 
terminated upon itself, or even upon the neighbourhood. The Gentile 
churches owed their “own souls” to the missionary spirit of the men 
whom He had nurtured and admonished in his own school; and, 
therefore, they could not even think of Christ or the gospel, without 
feeling, that next to the duty of commending them at home, was the 
duty of spreading the knowledge of both abroad. 

This is not a matter of conjecture or uncertainty, although the exact 
forms of historical truth cannot be given to it now; except, indeed, 
as M. Michelet has demonstrated, from the spirit of the Roman youth, 
that the family was “the central idea of the Roman polity.” In this 
way, however, the very fireside of the first Christian families might be 
thrown open to us for inspection and imitation. But, whoever shall 
do this with the force of truth, now that the forms of it are lost, must 
be wiser than Cave, and less imaginative than Neander, and “ of quick 
understanding” in both the fear of God and the love of mankind. 
In the mean time, however, neither talent nor learning, of a high order, 
is wanted, to see that the Gospel could not have spread as it did in 
the second century, had not the parents, in the apostolic churches of 
the first century, sought “a godly seed,” who might spread as well as 
perpetuate the Gospel. Where else, chiefly, but from Christian fami- 
lies, brought up in “ the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’’—then 
the only rule,—came ‘the multitude of preachers,” that filled the 
Roman empire with light, and even flew beyond the sweep of its 
eagles? Conjecture may be defied, to account for either their num- 
bers or their influence otherwise. It is, therefore, neither pun nor 
paradox,—neither dream nor fancy,—to say, that ‘‘ mothers in Israel” 
then, did as much, if not more, to spread the Gospel, than “the 
Fathers,” as the apologists are called, did to defend it. Indeed, it 
would not be very difficult to prove, that the now canonized “ Fathers” 
would have annihilated as well as neutralized the Christianity of the 
New Testament, by their vagaries, had not “holy women of old” 
taught it to their children at home; and thus preserved in the 
nursery, what was perilled in both the schools and the councils of the 
Nicene church. 

I cannot go into details on this subject now ; but I will do so in a 
paper on the catechetical instruction of antiquity, as a beacon for 
modern times and the present crisis. Unspeakable results, to both 
the nation and the world, now hang and hinge upon the spirit that 
shall pervade the catechisms of that mighty host of schools, which 
the present denominational movements must originate and perpetuate ; 
for I take for granted, that catechisms will be common to most of 
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them. In whatever else, therefore, these catechisms may differ, they 
must be alike in reference to both missions and the voluntary principle. 
In this respect, as well as in the case of the great doctrines of grace 
and holiness, the spirit of the Gospel must both ‘‘ breathe and burn” 
in them, so that no child in our schools can grow up ignorant of either 
the nature or the duty of the church of Christ. 

Now this result can be easily secured, by a rigid and reverential 
adherence to the sole but sublime rule of parental duty, in all catechisms, 
**the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” If we “hear him” only, 
and ‘‘ him” fully, “in all things,” the foolish watch-word, “‘ Hear the 
church,” will both weary and wear out the trumpets that now utter it. 
Great wisdom, and equal spirituality, however, will be needed, in order 
to let him speak in his own way, and to render it self-evident that our 
catechisms would be just the same, were there not a religious establish- 
ment or endowment on earth, nor a hierarchy in existence. But I 
will not anticipate my remarks on this point further now, nor touch 
the question, whether catechisms should be used. I return to the 
glaring contrast, as to the diffusive spirit of the Gospel, between the 
Protestant catechisms and the Bible. Now, with the exception of 
**the Church catechism,”’ I can hardly imagine anything, on the whole, 
better adapted to give a right direction to the young mind, on vital 
points, than those chiefly in use. Towards the formation of character 
in youth, they are invaluable. But Christian character can only be 
formed for Christian purposes: it never is well formed, just for its own 
sake. No one either will or can be very good, but in order to do good. 
Abstract truths, and lessons that terminate upon the scholar, never 
have, nor can have, the force of truth. It is a violation of nature, as 
well as of Christ’s educational rule, to teach any child religion, merely 
for his own sake, or even for the comfort of his parents. He belongs 
to mankind, and is a living part of the living world; and, therefore, 
he must be treated as such, if we would train him successfully for God 
and godliness. His sympathies will come into play about something 
beyond both himself and the family. How wise and kind, therefore, 
is Christ’s educational law, that claims the best and strongest sympathies 
of childhood, for the world He died to save, and lives to convert! 
That world, in its scenes and customs, in its wonders and woes, in its 
history and monuments, has variety adapted to lay hold on all the 
diversities of juvenile taste and temperament. It is full of thrilling 
interest to minds of all orders and ages. And then, it is so invested 
with immortality by the Gospel, that, if presented to the young, just as 
Christ views it, and feels for it, its most specious aspects could hardly 
impose upon a child. For, what if the great majority of both the 
young and the old have always been imposed on, by its blandishments 
and false appearances? That great majority were not brought up in 
either the nurture or the admonition of the Lord. It is, therefore, 
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worse than impertinent, to quote the experience of ages, against the 
probable influence of the one law, upon which He in whom “all the 
families of the earth shall be blessed,” has staked his own wisdom and 
glory, as well as the success of their parental discipline. It will be time 
enough to question the efficiency of that law, when obedience to it is 
found to mend nothing, or but little, in the present state of domestic 
and social life. Again, therefore, we say, that neither Christian 
character nor principle can be successfully formed in youth, but by 
educating the young for Christianizing purposes, as well as for eternity. 
This should need neither proof nor illustration. But there is nothing 
less believed or recognised, of all that now regulates education, than 
the duty of bringing up children to glorify God, by doing good, as 
well as by being good. Many parents, indeed, of late, both allow and 
encourage their children to teach in Sunday-schools, and to give and 
collect money for religious societies; but how many more would be 
quite content, were their children ‘only pious, and thus safe for 
eternity,” as they express their solicitude for them! Now, it may be 
readily granted to such parents, that were their children “ truly pious,” 
both God and man would get some active service from them; but the 
real question is, are they likely to become pious, if all that is said to 
them, centre in their own personal welfare? It is not with children, 
as with adults and the aged, when listening to the Gospel, for con- 
science burns or stings to a degree which invests the Gospel with 
immediate interest to them. What they consider to be their sins and 
depravity, is not of that dark aspect which alarms them deeply. They 
are so often pardoned by their parents, that they take for granted that 
God is equally lenient. And, in the case of very amiable and exemplary 
children, nothing is more difficult, perhaps, than to bring home to them 
a sense of personal guiltiness before God, whilst they see how well 
they stand in the estimation of the wise and good around them. A 
child that is “every thing to its parents that a child can be,” and thus 
a favourite with its friends, can only be “convinced of sin” by the 
spirit of the law and the Gospel; or by being led to see the sinfulness 
of not sympathizing with, and praying for, all the poor, and all the 
ignorant, and all the idolatrous, and all the perishing throughout the 
world. Thus, “Tue Lorn” would teach and admonish children! 
He would endear Himself as a Saviour to them, by showing them how 
little of his own love to their neighbours, and to the world, was in their 
hearts; and thus how much they needed both mercy and grace for 
themselves. But this is not the medium through which our catechisms 
deal with either the hearts or consciences of children. ‘‘The mind 
that was in Christ Jesus” is not brought out in catechisms, as it is in 
the Gospel, nor as He would lay it open to children, as an overflowing 
fountain of universal benevolence ! 
Maberly Chapel. R. Pair. 
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IRISH REGIUM DONUM IN ITS RELATION TO THE IRISH 
EPISCOPAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tux spirit of inquiry is a striking feature of the times. It has been 
awakened in almost every department of knowledge, politics, and 
religion. Time-hallowed systems, how venerable soever in the eyes of 
the superstitious, or valuable in the judgment of the self-interested, are 
being subjected to the eye of an honest scrutiny, their foundations 
examined, and every prop which serves to buttress each antiquated 
fabric, brought under the ken of a faithful, thorough-paced public 
investigation. In the department of religion, it is assuredly the duty 
of all to apply this principle to existing civil ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. It cannot be uninteresting to inquire how they have been 
maintained, what have been the chief props devised through the craft 
of civil diplomacy, by which a system contrary to political equity and 
Christian law has been hitherto upheld, and even is defended and 
venerated by a large influential portion of the community. Among the 
several existing forms of ecclesiastical establishments, that of the Irish 
episcopal church stands forth with peculiar prominence. Whether we 
regard its past history or present position, there is something connected 
with it demanding our special attention. It is, in the full sense of the 
term, an ecclesiastical anomaly. The question forces itself upon us, how 
has such a system been enabled to maintain its ground in a country 
where more than three-fourths of the inhabitants dissent from its forms 
and hate its priesthood? What means have been put in requisition to 
uphold its authority? There are several things which serve in part to 
give a solution to this problem. Every body knows the interest which 
the aristocracy and gentry have in the maintenance of the establish- 
ment, and the zeal they naturally enough display in its support. But , 
this, great as it may seem to some, would have been of itself inadequate 
to the stability and defence of the Irish establishment. Protected by 
no other influence, it could not have stood even till now, but must 
have yielded to the force of public sentiment. At the present moment it 
totters ; and were one particular prop removed, it would quickly fall. 
That prop is the regium donum bestowed on the Presbyterian clergy.* 





* “There is annually voted by the Commons House of Parliament, as one item 
in the Irish estimates, a sum amounting at present to more than thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling, for the support of Protestant dissenting ministers in Ireland. This 
sum, when voted, is placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief 
governor of Ireland, who has the power of giving to or withholding from any minister 
according to his own pleasure. When a minister is ordained, or installed in another 
congregation, he must apply, by humble memorial, to the Lord Lieutenant, for the 
portion of Regium Donum previously granted to the minister of such congregation. 
“ As a qualification for this boon, he must appear before two magistrates, take the 
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Take away the parliamentary grant, and you at once array a phalanx 
of bold energetic men against the establishment; but under its 
influence, all opposition, so far as the principle of the establishment 
is concerned, is hushed. Not that the Presbyterian clergy love the 
establishment. Let any candid person attend but one meeting of their 
assembly, and he will learn enough to convince him that it is hated 
most cordially by almost every member of the body. But still no 
aggressive measures have been ever recommended for its removal ;—not 
a word even in the harangues of the most warm and wordy orators 
of the assembly. has been ever uttered against its principle. This 
seems at first sight rather singular, but it finds a ready solution in the 
history and character of the grant. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear endowed Presbyterians in Ireland 
boasting of their spiritual freedom. This of course passes with shallow 
thinkers as an incontrovertible fact, but men of discernment know 
better. Irish endowed Presbyterians free! The assertion is as hollow 
as it is arrogant. Bound they are, in golden fetters it is true, but still 
they are bound. There are different ways in which our liberties may 
be intrenched upon,—first by direct interference, and secondly by 
indirect moral influence. The spiritual freedom of endowed Irish 
Presbyterians has been affected hitherto, chiefly by the latter means. 
This moral influence operates through the principle of the love of 
consistency, but mainly through that of fear, the fear of losing the 





oath of allegiance, and a certificate to this effect, signed ‘by three magistrates, must 
be transmitted to Dublin Castle, and laid before the Lord Lieutenant. Accompanying 
this certificate, there must be a memorial, of which the following is a copy :— 


“«*To his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

“¢The memorial of the Rev. A. B. showeth, that memorialist was appointed 
minister of the Presbyterian congregation of on the and has since 
taken the oath of allegiance to his Majesty. Memorialist therefore prays that your 
Excellency may be pleased to issue the necessary orders, that he may be placed in 
the receipt of that portion of his Majesty’s royal bounty allotted to the minister of 
said congregation.’ 

“ To this there is attached an official confirmation from the moderator of the Synod, 
and also the certificate signed by two magistrates, stating that the memorialist had 
avowed his loyalty by taking the oath of allegiance. If the Lord Lieutenant see no 
objection to the applicant, and of course he looks at him merely as a citizen of the 
state, he issues his order, and the memorialist becomes a pensioner during good 
behaviour. 

“That government are not actnated in this matter by a zeal for the diffusion of 
religious knowledge; that they have contemplated this pension as tending to secure 
merely the loyalty of the ministers and their people, must be obvious from this fact, 
that of the five sections of the Presbyterian church receiving, we cannot say enjoying, 
this endowment, only ¢wo hold those religious tencts usually termed orthodox ; the 
other three, the Synod of Munster, Presbytery of Antrim, and Remonstrant Synod 
of Ulster, being openly and avowedly Anti-trinitarian !’—The Christian Examiner. 
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regium donum. Endowed Presbyterians cannot, with any show of 
consistency, oppose the principle of the establishment. They them- 
selves lean upon the powers that be, and why should not their episco- 
palian neighbours do the same thing: they accept of the pay of the 
state, and why should not the Anglican priesthood do so too? It would, 
therefore, be utterly inconsistent in Presbyterians receiving regium 
donum to raise their voice against the endowment of Episcopacy. And 
for this reason, the opposition of state-paid Presbyterians to the 
endowment of Popery, when government comes to the proposal, if 
indeed such opposition should appear at all, must be regarded as 
strangely anomalous, and morally ineffective. 

But, the influence of the donum operates on the Presbyterians most 
of all through the principle of fear. There are questions on which 
they will not speak out, cannot speak out, dare not speak out. It is 
well known this endowment was originally given for a political 
purpose, and it is still continued for political ends. Our civil rulers 
are wise in their generation. Before a Presbyterian minister can 
obtain the government allowance, he must satisfy the lord lieutenant 
as to his qualifications. Moreover, its continuance depends entirely 
on his excellency’s pleasure. Besides, should the Presbyterian body at 
any time displease the government, the ministry can easily leave their 
allowance out of the estimates of the year. It is not difficult thus to 
perceive, what an influence government must possess over the move- 
ments of the Presbyterian body. Ministers need only say, if the mem- 
bers of this body should happen to displease them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, be 
quiet, or we shall deprive you of your grant ;” or if they should think 
it worth while to remonstrate, they may tell them, as Sir James 
Graham some time ago told the non-intrusionists in the Church of 
Scotland, that they are specially bound by their sacred calling to be 
examples of obedience. There is assuredly little room to boast of 
spiritual freedom here. It may serve the purpose of Dr. Chalmers and 
others, to laud the condition of their Irish brethren, but more accurate 
observers know well how little reason there is for such laudation. 
Irish endowed Presbyterians are not free, cannot be free. 

A case occurred a short time ago, in a provincial town in Ulster, 
which serves to illustrate this remark. A petition was got up by 
some liberal-minded Presbyterians against the notorious Factories bill, 
and carried to the Presbyterian clergy for signature. The senior 
clergyman of the place, in looking over it, happening to light on a 
passage condemning pretty strongly the conduct of the government, 
paused, and sagely observed, ‘‘This might interfere with the regium 
donum.” The passage had to be expunged before one endowed Presby- 
terian minister would put his name to the document. The freedom of 
endowed Presbyterians in Ireland would be of the very greatest im- 
portance to the interests of truth, though we fear the majority of them 
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know it not. Unpinion their energies, and they would spring at once into 
a position of antagonism against the episcopal establishment as such. 
It would be impossible for that system to resist the shock. It may, 
indeed, for years resist the combined efforts of the Roman Catholics. 
Though physically strong, they possess but little moral power. Popery 
exercises a debasing and a debilitating influence on the human mind. 
The man who has been taught to tremble on his knees under the 
ghostly frown of a priest in the confessional, can hardly be expected 
ever to distinguish himself by any signal act of moral heroism. But, 
the case of endowed Presbyterians differs widely. Their system is 
favourable to the development of mental energy, and there are among 
them not a few men of solid piety, enlightened views, and powerful 
talent. Could this only be brought to bear in opposition on the 
establishment, it would be productive of the most salutary effects. 
Were endowed Presbyterians to renounce the wages of the state, and 
publicly avow their opposition to the Irish establishment, it would do 
more for the removal of that system of religious tyranny, than all the 
speeches ever pronounced by O’Connell and his friends, than all the 
monster meetings, arbitration courts, and entire machinery of the 
Repeal Association. It would be the prelude to things glorious and 
great, the opening scene in the drama of religious liberty about to be 
acted,—a scene for angels to behold. The ark of religious freedom 
would soon rise above the waves of political and ecclesiastical conten- 
tion, unfurl its canvas and ride triumphantly, carrying forth to the 
world its precious cargo, truth, righteousness, and peace: while the gales 
of political and religious equity coming over the troubled surface, would 
soon smooth the angry surges, and dispel the darkness of popery, 
which now veils in gloom the moral aspect of the “emerald isle.” 
At present, the episcopal establishment is the great obstacle to the 
conversion of Ireland, and endowed Presbyterianism is one great prop 
by which it is upheld. 

Assuredly the Protestant dissenters of England have come short of 
their duty to endowed Presbyterians in Ireland. Why have they not 
dealt with them in the form of faithful remonstrance? Why have they 
not faithfully, frankly, and solemnly called their attention specially to 
their true position, and its necessary consequences? It may be 
answered, perhaps, that in the judgment of British dissenters such a 
course would have been altogether in vain. Those who are acquainted 
with the true state of things, know that it would not. It would at 
least have awakened inquiry. There are at the present moment, among 
the Presbyterians, men who are thoroughly convinced of the unscrip- 
tural character of ecclesiastical establishments, who, strange to say, are 
found nevertheless, in the constant receipt of the donum. A straight- 
forward, brotherly remonstrance could hardly fail of having an effect 
on such men. But, whatever blame may have rested in time past on 
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English dissenters in regard to this body, it should be suffered to rest 
no longer. There never was a time when remonstrance might be plied 
with greater probability of effect than at the present moment. In the 
recent disruption of the church of Scotland, the Irish endowed Presby- 
terians sided with the seceding party. Previously to that event, they 
were wont to boast of themselves as ‘‘an affiliated branch of an estab- 
lished church.” That boast is now gone for ever. Possessing the 
character, they cannot now reject the appellation of Dissenters. It is 
easy to perceive the advantage that is thus furnished for the exercise of 
honest fraternal remonstrance. 

Till Irish Presbyterians have been induced to reject the patronage of 
the state, there can be little union among them with thorough-paced 
dissenters—none at all in the matter of opposition to the principle of 
ecclesiastical establishments. Doubtless, there are good men among 
them, who desire more intimate fellowship, and in some things more 
co-operation with dissenters. This was evinced a short time ago, in a 
correspondence which appeared in the public prints, on the subject of 
Christian union, between the Rev. J. Johnson, of Tullylish, and the 
Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham. The letters on both sides were 
very interesting, as indeed they could hardly be otherwise, when such 
a man as Mr. James happened to be one of the writers,—a man whose 
praise is in all the churches. They did not, however, lead to any- 
thing practical, and the impression left, (a very erroneous impression 
certainly,) seemed to be that the dissenters of England were much 
inclined to coalesce with endowed Presbyterians in Ireland in their 
present state. 

However desirable union may be, it does appear that a preliminary 
step to any advances to that point is absolutely indispensable,—that of 
faithful and affectionate admonition. Now is the time for it. Let the 
leading dissenters of England deal faithfully with the endowed Presby- 
terians of Ireland by correspondence, or in any way they may judge 
best. Let associations of ministers and public meetings remonstrate 
with them on their anomalous position, and commit the issue to God. 
Dissenters of England, arouse ye, gird up your loins for the great work 
that is before you. Act worthy of your puritan lineage. Be strong, 
and quit you like men! To you is the labour given, as well as the 
honour, of leading on the great movement so imperatively called for by 
the circumstances of the times, against the principle of all religious 
monopolies. The Free Presbyterian Church in Scotland, it is to be 
hoped, will soon appear as your ally and assistant in raising the 
standard of religious freedom. Do your duty to Irish Presbyterians, 
and who knows but they too may soon cast the corrupting thing to 
the winds which has hitherto enervated their energies, and fall into 
the ranks of the friends of truth and righteousness? If the Irish 
establishment is not removed soon, the probability is, that one darker 
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and even more tyrannical may arise to rule in the sister isle, which event 
may God in his mercy avert! The true character of the Irish regium 
donum should never be lost sight of. Endowed Presbyterianism is an 
outwork erected in defence of ecclesiastical establishments. The sooner 
it is stormed and taken, the better. Whether this shall take place ere 
the citadel of establishments itself shall have surrendered, the event 
only can determine ; but assuredly, till both citadel and outwork have 
been captured, the Zion of the Lord shall not be free, nor will the cry 
peal over our globe,—‘ The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever 
and ever.” 
Londonderry, Feb. 6th, 1844. Atiquis. 





UNHEALTHY STATE OF THE CHURCHES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—“‘I said, Days should speak, and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom.” This consideration led me to read with interest the 
letter of “ An Aged Minister” in the last number of your magazine, upon 
a subject of deep and vital importance. But great was my surprise 
when I found, that, with the exception of a few general remarks at the 
commencement, it consisted exclusively of an attack upon the rising 
ministry of the present day. Four very grave charges are brought 
against them—neglect of pastoral visitation, the assumption of undue 
authority, preference of pastoral ease to the interests of the Saviour’s 
kingdom, and a want of clearness in enunciating the great truths of 
the Gospel,—charges, which if they can be substantiated and shown 
to apply to our young ministers as a body, may lead us to fear that the 
glory is fast departing, that Independency is shorn of its strength, 
and that the evils of the Established church are rife amongst us, 
without the advantages which belong to her communion. 

But before yielding to the sadness which such a state of things 
should inspire, we may be allowed to ask,—is it a fact that these are 
the characteristics of the rising ministry in general, or of such a pro- 
portion of them that “the churches” are consequently in an unhealthy 
state? May we not rather in charity suppose that the memory of your 
aged correspondent, looking back to past years of personal energy and 
usefulness, invests them with glowing tints which lead him to disparage 
the labours, and to depreciate the zeal of his junior brethren ? 

He states as a fact, that “it has of late years become a subject of 
grave doubtfulness with some, whether pastoral visitation be the duty 
of a settled minister.” If it be so, it is singular that the question has 
never been raised for discussion in any of our periodicals; but whatever 
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theoretical views may be held upon this subject, a very few months’ 
experience, I should suppose, would decide the matter practically, and 
teach the young pastor, if he have the cause of God at heart, that 
personal and private supervision is absolutely essential to church pros- 
perity. There will be evils which with meekness and fidelity he must 
reprove, sorrows which he must attempt to alleviate, and perplexities 
out of which he must endeavour to guide. That some from love of 
ease or of seclusion may neglect this as well as other duties, is not 
denied ; but that in general it is neglected, it would be difficult to prove. 
Probably this department of labour does not occupy so great a portion 
of a pastor’s time as once it did, because now there are urgent claims 
upon him of comparatively recent date. Most of our ministers have to 
take an active part in the local missionary, Bible, and tract societies in 
many districts—the whole care of these devolves upon the pastor ; while 
Bible classes, Sabbath and British schools, all engage his thoughts, and 
employ his time. Far different was it in the days of our forefathers ; 
and doubtless if the subject could be fully investigated we should find, 
that except in cases of manifest moral unfitness for the ministerial work, 
this duty occupies as large a portion of time as can be rendered to it, 
consistently with other claims. 

The next complaint brought against young ministers is, ‘the assump- 
tion of pastoral authority and government in the church of Christ.” 
How or by whom a church is to be governed, if the principles of your 
correspondent were fully carried out, it would be difficult to say. True 
it is that we acknowledge the /egis/ative authority of Jesus Christ alone, 
we take the New Testament as the statute-book of the church—but by 
whom are the statutes to be enforced, by whom is the authority of Jesus 
to be upheld, if not by those who are appointed by the Holy Spirit to 
be overseers? If there be no executive authority connected with the 
pastoral office, how are we to understand the apostle’s language, “‘ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch 
for your souls as they that must give account?” Doubtless great evils 
have been caused in the church by the undue assumption of authority, 
by the manifestation of a proud and overbearing spirit, by the conduct 
of those who have wished to be ‘‘lords over God’s heritage ;’’ but can it 
with any fairness or truth be said that this is one of the prominent 
characteristics of the ministry of the present day? The faithful and 
impartial exercise of church discipline is always liable to offend those 
who are the subjects of it, and perhaps to drive them from the house 
of God ; but that consequence, however painful, must be braved, rather 
than suffer the precepts laid down by the Lord for the regulation of 
his church to be violated with impunity. 

The next charge, grave though it be, may almost excite a smile. It is 
said, “‘The fact is too obvious to be doubted that young ministers some- 
times go forth, not so much as labourers in the vineyard of Christ, as 
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inquirers for an easy place, a good salary, and respectable society—seek- 
ing in truth to be country gentlemen.” 

Had we found this sentence in ‘‘the Church and State Gazette,” or 
in the columns of “‘ The Times,” it would probably have been brought 
forward to prove the ignorance of those who calumniate Independency. 
We should have taken it for granted that it had been penned by one 
who knew little or nothing about our system ; but what are we to think 
now that it is written by one of ourselves? How any young man can 
have spent four or five years at one of our colleges—can have supplied 
the vacant pulpits of our churches—can have read the weekly and 
monthly publications of our body—or can have witnessed the unwearied 
and self-denying labours of those who stand high in public esteem, and 
then go forth with the idea that his course is to be one of literary or 
social leisure, is beyond my comprehension. If such there be, how 
bitter will be his disappointment, and how fallacious his hopes! What 
idea your correspondent attaches to the phrase ‘ country gentleman,” 
it is impossible to say—but you, Sir, I am confident will admit, that 
whether in town or country we should be gentlemen in the best sense 
of the word, and should prove that Independency is not necessarily con- 
nected with rudeness, or the firm maintenance of principle with want 
of courtesy. 

The last count in the indictment is the most weighty, and conveyed 
in language which may hurt many, but improve none. The whole 
paragraph is too long for quotation, but it is stated that in the pulpit 
there is a “ manifest deterioration of pointed and prominent doctrine ;” 
and with reference to young pastors it is said, “their superficial views 
of the Gospel appear very unlike those of able and devout ministers of 
Jesus Christ ; and who can help being disgusted with the flimsy essay 
carried into the pulpit ?” &c. Some persons seem invariably to associate 
the ideas of youth and flimsiness, and regard a discourse which does 
not contain a whole system of theology as superficial, however luminous 
or practical it may be—such will doubtless agree with your correspond- 
ent ; but let any candid and unprejudiced mind go through our churches 
from one end of the island to the other, and then say whether there is 
any lack of clear and forcible statement of evangelical truth.—Mr. Ford 
will, I hope, give us his opinion upon this point in the series of papers 
he has promised. If I remember aright, at the autumnal meeting of 
the Union in Leeds, when this subject was discussed, Professors 
Vaughan, Stowell, Smith and Scott, stated on behalf of the colleges at 
Manchester, Rotherham, and Airedale, that all the pupils with whom 
they were connected were sound in the faith and clear in their views of 
the truth. So far as my own observation extends, there is no ground 
in the north of England for the serious charge which is thus advanced. 

Nothing grieved me more than the harsh and unsympathising 
manner, in which the remarks of the “aged minister’ were penned. 
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The kind counsel—the affectionate warning—the tender reproof,—will 
always be valued highly by any young minister of right feeling. Often 
have I been thankful for the advice of my fathers in Israel ; but on the 
other hand, when no allowance is made for inexperience, when no 
trouble is taken to set the youth right, when from the tone of the 
critic we might almost imagine that he had never been young at all, 
but, like Pallas, had sprung forth at once, armed at all points, and bear- 
ing not only the egis but the spear—the evil instead of being counter- 
acted is increased ; and where kindness would have softened, harshness 
aggravates the disease. 

In making these remarks, nothing is farther from my thoughts than 
the wish to represent myself or brethren as immaculate. Much have we 
to bewail, much that should humble us in the dust before God, seeking 
pardon for the past, and desiring more of the mind that was in Jesus; 
but with all modesty I would submit the question, whether the sweeping 
charges of your correspondent are borne out by facts. Apologising for 
the length of this communication, I will subscribe myself,—Yours, 


February 7th, 1844. A Youne Minister. 





HYMN. 


ALTHOUGH my heart, O Lord, is thine, 
It still doth rove from thee, 

And, ever prone to sense and sin, 
From heaven and duty free. 


Indifference marks my warmest love, 
And self my purest zeal ; 

So cold I am, so slow I move, 
To do thy work and will ! 


Oft doth my heart, self-willed and vain, 
Of heavenly wisdom tire, 

And what thou lovest, Lord, disdain,— 
And what thou hat’st, desire. 


Oh, bid my base affections soar, 
And bind them to thy throne ; 

Oh, never let me wander more, 
But make me all thine own ! 


Then shall I better pay thy care, 
Throughout my future days ; 

My every breath shall then be prayer, 
My every pulse be praise. 


S. W. ParrripGE. 
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REVIEWS. 


1. The Holy Eucharist a comfort to the Penitent. By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, 
and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 93. Parker. 

2. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Pusey, on the true mode of the Real 
Presence, or Transubstantiation. By the Rev. T. J. O’ Connell, of 
Waterford, late Professor of Divinity at Oscott College. 8vo. pp. 
95. London: Dolman. 

3. An Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Sermon. The Doctrine of the Church of 
England and of Holy Scripture on the Eucharist, shown to be en- 
tirely opposed to Dr. Pusey. In a Series of Letters to the Right 
Rev. Charles Thomas, Lord Bishop of Ripon. By a Clergyman of 
his Lordship’s diocese. 8vo. pp. 43. London: Seeley, Burnside, 
and Seeley. 

4. An Examination of the Principles and Tendencies of Dr. Pusey’s 
Sermon on the Eucharist, in a Series of Letters to a Friend. By the 
Rev. B. Godwin, D.D., Minister of New-road Chapel, Oxford. 
8vo. pp. 82. London: Jackson and Walford. 


We could hardly help being amused as we glanced over the title- 
pages of the above list, when we first saw them lying before us on our 
table. We almost wished ourselves skilled in the use of the comic 
pencil, that we might put into one picture, and duly and appropriately 
represent, the odd and heterogeneous group. We should have seen the 
Regius Professor sitting most reverently at the feet of Archbishops 
Bramhall and Andrews, and drinking in with true filial piety, whatever 
might flow from their right reverend lips ; beside him would have been 
placed the Waterford priest, his half-brother, nourished at purer foun- 
tains and fed on daintier and more ancient food ; soothing him with soft 
flatteries, filling his ear with complimentary rebukes, and with honied 
words aiming to lure him away from Winchester to Rome. The third 
figure would have been a resident in the same house with the first, 
called by the same name, apparently a child of the same parents and 
presbyter of the same church, yet without any real relationship, and 
having nothing whatever in common, either in sentiment or sympathy, 
save attachment to the old edifice ; asserting that the Regius Professor 
is a bastard, not a brother, that he deserves expulsion from the 
enclosure which he has stealthily entered, and ought in common 
honesty to accompany the priest of Waterford to his real family and 
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home. Beside these figures, duly robed and attired, the represent- 
atives of splendid hierarchies, would have stood the simple pastor of 
a Baptist church, neither gowned nor cassocked, and yet presump- 
tuously claiming to be a true minister of Jesus Christ — taught 
neither on the banks of Cam or Isis, and yet gracefully wearing, for 
service rendered, due academic honours; not unskilled in ancient 
lore, nor undervaluing its testimony, but having adopted heartily the 
great principle that “‘the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of 
Protestants,” and final arbiter of Divine truth; dares to question the 
soundness of the redoubtable champion of Oxford divinity ; challenging 
him to the law and to the testimony; and, we will venture to say, 
refuting his arguments, convicting him of fallacy and serious error, 
and exhibiting the subject-matter of the controversy in its true and 
really scriptural light. 

We should have had to give some strange peculiarities of expression 
to the countenances of this quaternion. There would have sat 
probably on each of the first three, (or if not on that of the third, he 
is one of the rare exceptions we should be happy to know,) a super- 
cilious contempt for the fourth,—not one would so much as recognise 
his presence ; suffer him to speak ; or, though he uttered the very truth 
of heaven, allow his right to declare it. The only faces expressing 
sympathy at all, would be those of the Oxford and Oscott divines ; 
yet, that is far from perfect. The Oscott doctor, conscious of having 
the better in the argument, cannot help the feeling of secret exultation, 
and wears an air of triumph, but would artfully conceal it from the 
Oxford brother, behind bows and compliments, as he asks, “ What 
public duty of greater magnitude can present itself, than the resto- 
ration of peace and union, by the reconciliation of the Anglican church 
with the ‘ Mother of churches ?’’’ This makes the Anglican divine look 
very queer. He hankers after Rome, but he is proud, and cannot go. 
He does not like the advantage his rival has over him; and while he 
allows his “orders” that he may secure his own, he cannot repress 
his jealousy. Conscience says, Submit, but golden links are not easily 
severed. He seems very uncomfortable; but glancing at the time- 
honoured halls and colleges where he holds a distinguished place, he 
wraps close around him his monkish habit, and begs his friend to wait 
a little, and see what time will do. Our third figure is in a very pain- 
ful predicament: he stands quite alone. In his own views of the 
question itself, he is right; but he has to accomplish the impossible 
task of making the offices of the English church speak those views ; 
and though he sets about it in right good earnest, he has the appear- 
ance of one hampered on every hand. In every great article of 
doctrine he substantially agrees with the Baptist pastor; he rests on 
the same atoning sacrifice, he has received the same Holy Spirit, he is 
going to the same common home ; he can agree with him in the main 
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on the matter under discussion, and one would have thought he would 
have been willing to make common cause with such a man; but the 
sturdy Baptist has not received the magic touch of apostolic hands; and 
while Christian principle commands and Christian feeling prompts, 
sectarian prejudice forbids the state-church priest to be kindly affec- 
tioned towards him. And there, utterly cut off from the representative 
of the negative Babylon in sympathy, viewing his own brother as an 
abominable heretic, and shrinking from the touch of the schismatic, 
he stands alone. We pity him. 

The only figure of the group that seems erect, that appears to be 
free, that wears the air of calm and tranquil confidence, and expresses 
in his looks a divinely expansive benevolence, is this despised schis- 
matic. He is not insensible to the contempt with which he is 
regarded ; but it is for conscience’ sake, and he has a solace which 
they know not of. Hating the false doctrines that he hears avowed, 
he yet compassionates the men, and his heart’s desire and prayer to 
God is, that they may be saved; whilst, though slighted by his Epis- 
copalian brother, refusing, when truth is concerned, to give place to 
him even for an hour,—he exults in the liberty he has to love him 
with a pure heart fervently, though he refuses to reciprocate it. He 
is without embarrassment from varying creeds and contradictory 
articles ; and taking the Bible for his statute-book, feels himself strong. 
He does not expect a hearing, but he believes, and therefore speaks. 
And it is this entire and simple dependence on inspired testimony that 
gives him such calm dignity. He has no occasion to threaten or to 
flatter. He can afford to fling away all carnal weapons. The conviction 
that “the Lord is on his side,’’ covers him with a coat of mail no 
weapon can pierce, and puts a two-edged sword into his hand. He 
knows that “‘ magna est veritas, et prevalebit.”” And if his brow bears 
the signs of sorrowful anxiety, that he that letteth is not yet taken out 
of the way, it is radiant with the hope of that day when there will be 
‘one body and one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all.” 

For our own parts we frankly confess, but confess with great pain, 
that if with the Ripon clergyman we could consent to subscribe, ex 
animo, to all and every thing contained in the book of Common Prayer, 
we must then go with Dr. Pusey; but we do not see how we could 
stop there; we think we should be compelled to surrender all that the 
Rev. T. J. O'Connell demands. We would not be misunderstood. We 
do not, when we say this, intend for a moment to impeach the integrity 
of the evangelic clergy. We believe many of them to be as sincere as 
ourselves, and regard them as an honour to any religious body, “ decus 
et tutamen.” But in our view, though unconsciously to themselves, 
they are seriously inconsistent ;—-satisfied with principles and methods 
of explaining paragraphs in their offices, reconciling apparently 
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contradictory statements, which, were we to attempt, would be a great 
sin. We therefore dissent, and we are conscientious in our dissent. 

Our brother of Ripon has shown all the ingenuity of a special 
pleader in adducing the arguments and citing the passages contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, canons, &c., which tell against the 
Regius Professor’s doctrine. But we submit, whether Dr. Pusey’s 
quotations and reasonings from the same quarters do not present an 
equally strong array of authorities in his own favour. The fact is, that 
the offices of the Church of England on the subjects both of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper are contradictory. Those contradictions are 
real, and not like the alleged contradictions of the word of God on 
certain high and transcendent subjects,—contradictions in appearance 
only. They cannot be reconciled, and'the reverend gentleman’s letters 
therefore are unsatisfactory. But when he throws off his trammels, 
and goes straightway to the Scriptures, he is at ease. Here “ Plato, 
thou reasonest well.’”’ We cannot afford space for long quotations, and 
therefore pass over pages 23—26, where the writer exposes the 
absurdity of Dr. Pusey’s interpretation, and shows how it would 
“entirely overthrow the evidence for miracles,” and give a few lines 
from p. 27 :— 


“ But the notion of its being a ‘ present act,’ and of taking the present tenses as 
literally such, contradicts the interpretation of all the greatest commentators, EXCEPT 
those of the Church of Rome and a few of the Lutherans. Dr. Pusey well knows 
that evr: in these passages is taken by Protestants (the time has not yet come when 
men are ashamed of that name) for ‘signifies,’ ‘represents figuratively,’ and that the 
present tenses (S:d0uevor, kAwpevor, exxvvouevov)are taken for prominent features, and 
rendered ‘ will be immediately given, broken, shed,’ and refers not to the Eucharist 
at all, but to the sacrifice on the cross which was so shortly to be offered. We may, 
therefore, render Matt. xxvi. 28, ‘ For this represents my blood of the new covenant, 
which will be immediately shed for many for the remission of sins.’ ” 


This is the true interpretation; and in remembrance of that body 
and that blood, so soon about to be offered in sacrifice, under the 
impulse of Divine redeeming love, the disciples were commanded to eat 
the bread and drink the wine. 

Mr. O’Connell is exceedingly anxious to gain over his quondam 
friend Dr. Pusey, and labours hard to persuade him that if he can go 
so far, it is very easy to go a little farther. 


“ Thou’st passed the Rubicon, 
The Tiber can’t affright thee, sure!” 





And in order to prevail, treats him with a metaphysical disquisition on 
the nature of bodies, to show that Transubstantiation presents no real 
difficulty. The marrow of this curious argument may be given in few 
words.—The substance of a body is one thing, its appearance is 
another. The substance is that which is essential to the body,—it is 
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internal, and cannot be seen. The appearances are its accidents, its 
external garments, which alone are objects of sense ; the substance, 
therefore, may be totally changed, whilst the accidents and appear- 
ances remain. And in the Lord’s supper, this miracle is actually 
wrought by Divine power; ‘‘and after consecration, while the senses 
continue to discharge their usual functions by announcing the appear- 
ances of bread and wine,”’ the same modes and forms, the same quan- 
tity, the same colour, the same taste and shape—“ reason yields to 
faith, which assures us that the concealed substance is now, not bread 
and wine, but the very body and blood of Jesus Christ.” And this, 
says this notable philosopher, is “at bottom the solution of the 
miserable sophism’’ by which the absurdity of Transubstantiation 
is attempted to be shown. Now, we shall not stop to inquire in what 
school he has studied physics, nor do we think it worth while to 
unravel those “sophisms.” But there is a question or two we should 
like to put to the writer, and to bring in forum conscientia. 

Ist. Does the nutritious quality of bread, and do the exhilarating and 
intoxicating qualities of wine, reside in the substance or the accidents ? 
We can conceive but one answer—Form, colour, taste, do not give strength 
and life. Well then, 2ndly, Let him consecrate a quantity of bread and 
wine, and then honestly tell us, whether he does not believe that, now 
it is consecrated, it contains precisely the same nutritive, exhilarating, 
life-sustaining properties for a human body, which it possessed before; 
and if so, our philosophy infers that the substance is unchanged, and 
remains the same. The experiment is easily tried; we are willing to 
submit ourselves to the test, and engage to live for a week on the 
bread and wine thus submitted to his transforming benediction. 

Bnt in this argument, it is not enough to prove what God can do. 
We know that his arm is omnipotent. It is necessary in the first place 
to show that he has said he does this particular thing. Mr. O’Connell 
with great naiveté, writes, ‘The Redeemer was pleased to appeal to 
the testimony of the senses, to demonstrate that he had a real and 
substantial body; and his various miracles, what were they but so 
many appeals to the senses to prove the divinity of his mission? and, 
having first demonstrated his divinity, shall He not be deemed worthy 
of credence, when in one exceptional case, He reminds us, that what 
appears to be bread, is not bread, because he had thought fit to depart 
in that instance from the usual course of nature?’ Certainly he shall, 
tf he have affirmed it. This is the point to be proved. We deny that 
he has said so, or anything like it. And it is here we join issue both 
with Oxford and Rome. But, for the arguments on the subject, we 
refer our readers to Dr. Godwin’s admirable letters, as well as to the 
able papers which appeared in our November and December numbers, 
on Dr. Pusey’s sermon. 

Before closing these remarks, we are anxious just to refer to one 
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point of great interest, which we regret to see, has not been taken up 
either by Dr. Godwin or our correspondent, and the clear exhibition 
of which might at the present moment do good service; it is the 
contrariety of this class of doctrines, or rather of the principle on 
which they proceed, to the great principle and characteristic feature of 
the gospel. Baptismal regeneration, and con, not less than tran- 
substantiation, rest on the dogma of sacramental grace, and this doc- 
trine we contend, subverts the doctrine of the cross. The true apostolic 
and these pseudo-apostolic churches are diametrically opposed. Paul 
the first, at Rome, preaches one thing; Paul his pretended successor, 
preaches another. The Christ, the Son of God, on the cross, instant- 
aneously answers the prayer of the malefactor, and assures him, ‘‘ This 
day,” without baptism, “thou shalt be with me in paradise.” The 
vicar of Christ from his throne declares that the Gospel has in it no 
such power to save, and that the blood of sprinkling imparts its efficacy 
only when the water of baptism is applied by the church. We have 
always understood the New Testament to be a revelation of mercy to 
sinners, even the chief, so that the vilest transgressor who seeks that 
mercy by faith, might be assured of obtaining it whenever he might 
come—that the fountain it opens is of such wondrous virtue, that sins 
that were as scarlet it made white as snow, and those: that were as 
crimson white as wool. We have always regarded this as the glory of 
the gospel, and as magnifying the Divine mercy beyond all imagi- 
nation, whilst we have been accustomed to view the command of our 
blessed Lord to his disciples, to “begin at Jerusalem,” the residence 
of his murderers, as the most affecting illustration of the exceeding 
riches of his grace, and of his ability to save even to the uttermost. 
Accordingly, we have been accustomed to say to every man, without 
inquiring who he was or what, whether he had been baptized or not 
baptized, ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
But it appears we are all wrong. Mr. Newman tells us distinctly, (we 
think it is in his “‘Romanism and Popular Protestantism,’’) that 
he sees no hope for thousands whom we should freely invite. 
His brethren of the same school, we presume, as well as the 
Romanists, are of the same mind. We demur thence to their 
whole system; it is based on a vicious principle. Sacramental 
grace and gospel grace, in our view, are opposite as darkness and 
light; and we cling with greater tenacity and gratitude than ever 
to the volume which says on its last inspired page, what it said 
in effect in its opening chapters, ‘And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst, come. And whosoever will, let him take of the water of life 


Sreely.” 
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Religion in the United States of America, or an account of the origin, 
progress, relations to the State, and present condition, of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in the United States. With Notices of the Unevan- 
gelical Denominations. By the Rev. Robert Baird, Author of 
** T’ Union de (' Eglise et de Etat dans la Nouvelle Angleterre.” 
8vo. pp. 736, with maps. Glasgow: Blackie and Son. London: 
Duncan and Co. 1844. 


FIRST NOTICE. 


Tue vast experiments, both in religion and legislation, that are now 
in progress in the United States of America, ought to command the 
attention, and call into exercise the reflective faculty of every Christian 
citizen in Europe. 

We confess ourselves to be the deeply interested students of the 
political and ecclesiastical phenomena of that mighty community of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, that has grown up on the shores of the Atlantic; 
and have therefore, from time to time, read with mingled feelings the 
accounts respecting them which have been furnished by the pens of 
successive travellers in the States, whether philosophisers, sympathisers, 
or quizzers. Our observation has made it plain, at least to ourselves, 
that tourists like Miss Martineau, Mr. Buckingham, and M. de Tocque- 
ville, that visitors like Drs. Reed and Matheson, Cox, Hoby, and Lang, 
and especially that satirists like Captain Marryatt, Mrs. Trollope, and 
Mr. Charles Dickens, cannot supply the public of the old continent with 
all that information which thoughtful inquirers wish to possess respect- 
ing the new. An intelligent and honest American, who well understands 
the history, constitution, and habits of his own country, and is at the 
same time familiar with the theoretical objections, popular prejudices, 
and vulgar errors of the inhabitants of old feudal countries, must 
be a writer pre-eminently fitted for such a task; and such a writer is 
Mr. Baird. Professional and public duties have called him into all 
parts of his native country, and a zeal for the revival of genuine 
Protestantism in Europe, has led him to reside in Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Sweden, during several years. His mis- 
sion to these lands brought him into contact with many acute and 
inquiring minds, and he ascertained by the constant repetition of the 
same questions, and the continual recurrence of the same arguments 
against the constitution of church and state in America, what sort of 
a book was wanted to inform European Protestants of the true position 
and actual circumstances of their brethren in North America. Returning 
therefore to his native country to collect materials for the work before 
us, which, by the way, was written at Geneva, all the sources of 
information were accessible to him, and by the cordial co-operation of 
many public functionaries and the practical aid of many private friends, 
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he has been able to produce a work which we hesitate not to say is the 
most methodical, instructive, and satisfactory book on religion in 
America, that has yet been given to the public, and must remain, at 
least till all its statistics are obsolete and superseded, a standard book 
on that question. 

Mr. Baird has divided the volume into eight books—I. Preliminary 
Remarks—II. The Colonial Era—III. The National Era—IV. The 
Voluntary Principle developed—V. The Church and the Pulpit in 
America—VI. The Evangelical Churches in America—VII. Unevan- 
gelical Denominations in America—VIII. Efforts of the American 
Churches for the Conversion of the World. 

As the size and price of this handsome book place it beyond the 
reach of many readers, and the deep interest of the topics it discusses, 
will not permit us to dispose of it in one article, so we shall confine 
our attention at present, chiefly to the preliminary matters, and reserve 
the illustrations of the subject for a second, and it may be a third notice. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago, Isaiah, the most sublime 
prophet of the Jews, announced that “the earth should be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” When he penned 
this all-glorious prediction, he little understood the amplitude of his own 
oracle. Then civilization and art were restricted to the old empires of 
Asia, for Italy itself was scarcely known, and only just emerging from 
horrors which tested the descriptive powers of old Homer. All the 
cis-alpine regions of Europe were enveloped in obscurity more pro- 
found than the fogs which rested on their wide-spread morasses, and 
the darkness which veiled their interminable forests. 

Slowly, through succeeding centuries, did the inhabitants of these 
regions, few and uncivilised, overcome the rudeness of their soil, and 
rise, by the aid of conquest and colonization, to the simplest arts of 
social life. Thus, as ages rolled on, they were prepared for the visits 
of Christian missionaries from the east, who brought with them 
religion, and her natural attendants, morality, intelligence, and 
legislation. 

Could Isaiah have returned again to earth after the first millennium 
had passed away, what ahappy accomplishment of his inspired predictions 
would he have realised! ‘Tubal and Javan, and the isles afar off, 
that had not heard the fame, nor seen the glory,” of the Lord, these 
Gentile nations he would have found blessed with ‘‘ the knowledge of 
the only true God, and of Jesus Christ whom he had sent.” 

** Lo, these are parts of his ways ;’”’ but how little a portion was yet 
heard of Him! Other continents, visited indeed by the brightness of the 
setting sun, and gladdened by the day-star that seemed to sink into the 
abyss of the distant ocean, though unknown to men, were beneath the eye 
and the power of the omnipresent One. His persecuted church in Europe 
would need in the wilderness “a place prepared of God,” where her 
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exiled sons might be nourished and fed till they, having “‘ subdued 
the earth and replenished it,” should, in their turn, go forth again to 
occupy the still habitable parts of the earth, and to awaken the sleeping 
echoes with the song of “ joy and gladness, thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody.” 

**My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” said our blessed Lord ; 
and it is a delightful occupation for a devout mind to look back upon 
the physical and social history of our globe, and to mark the traces of 
His almighty hand in preparing its continents and islands for the 
residence of man, redeemed, renewed, and sanctified by the truth and 
grace of his blessed Gospel. 

In the first part of Mr. Baird’s volume, there are a series of passages 
which have suggested, and will confirm these reflections. 

The past condition and the present state of the American continent 
are thus contrasted :— 


“ With these exceptions, the whole portion of North America, which is now either 
occupied or claimed by the people of the United States, was, when first visited by 
Europeans, and for more than a century afterwards, one vast wilderness. The 
luxuriant vegetation with which it had been clothed, year after year, for ages, was 
destined only to decay and enrich the soil. Thus did the work of preparing it to be 
the abode of millions of civilised men, go silently and steadily on; the earth gathering 
strength, during this long repose, for the sustentation of nations which were to be 
born in the distant future. One vast and almost unbroken forest covered the whole 
continent, embosoming in its sombre shadows alike the meandering streamlet and 
the mighty river, the retired bay and the beautiful and tranquil lake. A profound 
and solemn silence reigned every where, save when interrupted by the songs of the 
birds which sported amid the trees, the natural cries of the beasts which roamed 
beneath, the articulate sounds of the savage tribes around their wigwams, or their 
shouts in the chase or in the battle. The work of God, in all its simplicity, and 
freshness, and grandeur, was seen every where ; that of man almost nowhere ; universal 
nature rested, and as it were kept sabbath. 

“Two hundred years more pass away, and how widely different is the scene! 
Along the coasts, far and wide, tall ships pass and repass. The white sails of brig 
and sloop are seen in every bay, cove, and estuary. The rivers are covered with boats 
of every size, propelled by sail or oar; and in every water, the steam boat, heedless 
alike of wind and tide, pursues its resistless way, vomiting forth steam and flame. 
Commerce flourishes along every stream. Cities are rising in all directions. The 
forests are giving way to cultivated fields, or verdant meadows. Savage life, with 
its wigwams, its blanket covering, its poverty and its misery, yields on every side to 
the arts, the comforts, and even the luxuries of civilisation.”—pp. 6, 7. 


The following sketch of the red Indians of the American wilds, will 
be read with interest ; and Mr. Baird’s testimony to the hapless state of 
these children of the forest, may be set against the sentimentalisms of 
dreamy sceptics. 


“ Their manner of life, when first discovered, was rude and barbarous. They had 
nothing that deserved the name of houses. Rude huts, mostly for temporary use, of 
various forms, but generally circular, were made by erecting a pole to support others 
leaning upon it as a centre, covering these with leaves and bark, and lining the 
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interior with skins of the buffalo, the deer, the bear, &c. A hole at the top per- 
mitted the escape of the smoke; a large opening in the side answered the purpose of 
a door, a window, and sometimes of achimney. The skins of animals formed almost 
the whole covering of the body. Mocassins, and sometimes a sort of boot made of 
the skins of the animals slain in the chase, were the only protection to their feet and 
legs in the coldest weather. The head was adorned with feathers and the beaks and 
claws of birds, the neck with strings of shells, and that of the warrior with the scalps 
of enemies slain in battle or in ambush. 

“ Nothing like agriculture was known among them, save the planting of small 
patches of a species of corn, which takes its name from them, and which, when 
parched, or when pounded, and made into paste and baked, is both palatable and 
nutritious. Having no herds, the use of milk was unknown. They depended mainly 
on the chase and on fishing for a precarious subsistence; not having the skill to 
furnish themselves with suitable instruments for the prosecution of either with much 
success; and when successful, as they had no salt, they could preserve an abundant 
supply of game, only by smoking it. Hence frequent famines among them, during 
the long cold months of winter. 

“ Poets have sung of the happiness of the natural, in other words, of uncivilised life. 
But all who know anything of the aboriginal tribes of North America, even in the 
present times, when the Indians that border upon the abodes of civilised men live far 
more comfortably than their ancestors three hundred years ago, are well aware that 
their existence is a miserable one. During the excitements of the chase, there is an 
appearance of enjoyment; but such seasons are not long, and the utter want of 
occupation, and the consequent tedium of other periods, make the men in many 
cases wretched. Add to this the want of resources for domestic happiness; the 
evils resulting from polygamy; the depression naturally caused by the sickness of 
friends and relatives, without the means of alleviation; the gloomy apprehensions of 
death ; and you cannot wonder that the red man should be miserable, and seek 
gratification in games of chance, the whiskey bottle, or the excitements of war. [ 
have seen various tribes of Indians; | have travelled among them; I have slept in 
their poor abodes; and never have I seen them under any circumstances without 
being deeply impressed with the conviction of the misery of those especially who are 
not yet civilised.”—pp. 8, 9. 

The state of the first Puritan settlers is thus affectingly described— 


“ Stout hearts were required for such enterprises. Few of the colonists were 
wealthy persons, and as those were not the days of fine packets, or of large and well- 
appointed merchant vessels, the voyage had to be made in small and crowded ships. 
The inconveniences, to say nothing of the sickness that attended it, were but ill 
calculated to nerve the heart for coming trials; and as the colonists approached the 
coast, the boundless and solemn forests that stretched before them, the strangeness 
of every object that filled the scene, the absence of all tillage and cultivation, and of 
a village or house to give them shelter, and the uncouth and even frightful aspect of 
the savage inhabitants, must have damped the boldest spirits. In the case of Ply- 
mouth and some others, the settlers arrived during winter, when all nature wore her 
gloomiest attire. The rudest hovels were the only abodes that could be immediately 
prepared for their reception, and for weeks together there might only be a few days 
of such weather as would permit their proceeding with the operations required for 
their comfort. Not only conveniences and luxuries, such as the poorest in the 
mother country enjoyed, but even the necessaries of life, were often wanting. Years 
had to be passed, before any considerable part of the forest could be cleared, com- 
fortable dwellings erected, and pleasant gardens planted out. Meanwhile disease 
and death would enter every family; dear friends and companions in the toils and 
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cares of the enterprise, would be borne, one after another, to the grave. To these 
causes of depression, there were often added the horrors of savage warfare, by which 
some of the colonies were repeatedly decimated, and during which the poor settler, 
for weeks and months together, would not know, on retiring to rest, whether he 
should not be awakened by the heart-quailing war-whoop of the savages around his 
house, or by finding the house itself in flames. Ah! what pen can describe the 
horror that fell upon many a family, in almost all the colonies, not once, but often, 
when aroused by false or real alarms ? Who can depict the scenes in which a father, 
ere he received the fatal blow himself, was compelled to see his wife and children 
fall by the tomahawk before his eyes, or be dragged into a captivity worse than 
death? With such depressing circumstances to try the hearts of the colonists,— 
circumstances that can be fully understood by those only who have passed through 
them, or who have heard them related with the minute fidelity of an eye-witness— 
who can wonder that the colonies advanced but slowly ?”—pp. 28, 29. 


The first settlement of the great valley of the Mississippi is sketched 
in the following passage— 


“ It is now (1842,) about sixty years since the tide of emigration from the Atlantic 
States set fairly into the valley of the Mississippi; and though no great influx took 
place in any one year during the first thirty-five of that period, it has wonderfully 
increased during the last twenty-five. When this emigration westward first com- 
menced, all the necessaries that the emigrants required to take with them from the 
east, had to be carried on horseback, no roads for wheeled carriages having been 
opened through the mountains. On arriving at the last ridge overlooking the plains 
to the west, a boundless forest lay stretched out before those pioneers of civilisation, 
like an ocean of living green. Into the depths of that forest they had to plunge. 
Often would whole years of toil and suffering roll away before they could establish 
themselves in comfortable abodes. The climate, and the diseases peculiar to the 
different localities, were unknown. Hence, fevers of a stubborn type cut many of 
them off. They were but partially acquainted with the mighty rivers of that vast 
region, beyond knowing that their common outlet was in the possession of foreigners, 
who imposed vexatious regulations upon their infant trade. The navigation of those 
long rivers could be carried on only in flat-bottomed boats, keels, and barges. To 
descend them, was not unattended with danger; but to ascend by means of sweeps 
and oars, by poling, warping, bush-whacking, and so forth, was laborious and tedious 
beyond conception. 

“ Far different are the circumstances of those colonists now! The mountains at 
various points are traversed by substantial highways ; and still further to augment the 
facilities for intercourse with the vast western valleys, canals and railroads are in 
progress. It is accessible also, from the south, by vessels from the gulf of Mexico, 
as well as from the north by the lakes, on whose waters from fifty to a hundred 
steamboats now pursue their foaming way. As for the navigable streams of the 
valley itself, besides boats of all kinds of ordinary construction, nearly, if not quite, 
four hundred steamboats ply upon their waters. And now, instead of being a bound- 
less forest, uninhabited by civilised men, as it was a little more than sixty years ago, 
the far west contains no fewer than eleven regularly constituted states, and two 
territories, which will soon be admitted as states into the Union, the population 
having meanwhile advanced from ten or twenty thousand Anglo-American inhabitants 
to above six millions.” —pp. 32, 33. 


The circumstances of a settler on the frontier, in the present day, 
are well described in the following graphic sketch— 
N. S. VOL, VIII. 2F 
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“Take the following case as an illustration of the process that is continually going 
on on the frontier. A man removes to the west, he purchases a piece of ground, 
builds a house, and devotes himself to the clearing and tillage of his forest acres. 
Ere long, he has rescued a farm from the wilderness, and has reared a family upon 
it. He then divides his land among his sons, if there be enough for a farm to each 
of them ; if not, each receives money enough to buy one, as he comes of age. Some 
may settle on lands bestowed on them by their father; others, preferring a change, 
may dispose of their portion, and proceed, most commonly unmarried, to ‘ the fron- 
tier country,’ as it is called, that is, to those places of the west where the public 
lands are not yet sold. There he chooses out as much as he can conveniently pay 
for, receiving a title to it from the district land office, and proceeds to make for 
himself a home. This is likely to be in the spring. Having selected a spot for his 
dwelling, generally near some spring, or where water may be had by digging a well, 
he goes round and makes the acquaintance of his neighbours, residing within the 
distance, it may be, of several miles. A day is fixed for building him a house, upon 
which those neighbours come and render him such efficient help, that in a single day 
he will find a log-house constructed, and perhaps covered with clap boards, and 
having apertures cut out for the doors, windows, and chimney. He makes his floor 
at once of rough boards riven from the abundant timber of the surrounding forest, 
constructs his doors, and erects achimney. Occupying himself, while interrupted in 
out-door work by rainy weather, in completing his house, he finds it in a few weeks 
tolerably comfortable, and during fair weather he clears the underwood from some 
ten or fifteen acres, kills the large trees by notching them round so as to arrest the 
rise of the sap, and sows the ground with Indian corn, or maize as it is called in 
Europe. He can easily make, buy, or hire a plough, a harrow, and a hoe or two. 
If he find time, he surrounds his field with a fence of stakes. At length, after pro- 
longing his stay until his crop is beyond the risk of serious injury from squirrels and 
birds, or from the growth of weeds, he shuts up his house, commits it to the care of 
some neighbour, living perhaps one or two miles off, and returns to his paternal home, 
which may be from fifty to three hundred miles distant from his new settlement. 
There he stays until the month of September, then marries, and with his young 
wife, a waggon and pair of horses to carry their effects, a few cattle or sheep, or none, 
according to circumstances, sets out to settle for life in the wilderness. On arriving 
at his farm, he sows wheat or rye among his standing Indian corn, then gathers in 
this last, and prepares for the winter. His wife shares all the cares incident to this 
humble beginning. Accustomed to every kind of household work, she strives, by the 
diligence of her fingers, to avoid the necessity of going to the merchant who has 
opened his store at some village among the trees, perhaps some miles off, and there 
laying out the little money they may have left. With economy and health they 
gradually become prosperous. The primitive log-house gives place to a far better 
mansion, constructed of hewn logs, or of boards, or of brick or stone. Extensive 
and well-fenced fields spread around, ample barns stored with grain, stalls filled with 
horses and cattle, flocks of sheep and herds of hogs, all attest the increasing wealth 
of the owners. Their children grow up, perhaps to pursue the same course, or as 
their inclinations may lead, to choose some other occupation, or to enter one 
of the learned professions.”—pp. 36, 37. 


These extracts will justify what we have said about this work, and 
induce our readers, we are persuaded, to turn again to our pages, when 
in future articles we proceed with our notice of this really incomparable 
volume. 
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1. “The Way which some call Heresy,” or Reasons for Separation from 
the Established Church. By Andrew Jukes, formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and late Assistant Curate of St. John’s, Hull, 
pp. 114. Whittaker and Co. 1844. 

2. The Church Catechism considered in its Character and Tendency, 
in a Series of Letters toa Clergyman. By John Kelly. pp. 70. 
John Snow. 1843. 

3. The Antichristian and Pernicious Doctrines of the Church Cate- 
chism, §c. By the Rev. W. Thorn, Winchester. New Edition, 
enlarged. pp. 64. Jackson and Walford. 

4. The Errors and Omissions of the Church Catechism, being the 
Substance of a Sunday Evening Lecture, delivered at KEignbrook, 
Hereford, April 9th, 1843. By Edward White. pp.16. Jackson 
and Walford. 

5. The Church Catechism Indefensible : being a Correspondence between 
the Rev. William Harding, Vicar of Hockley, Essex, and late 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford; and the Rev. Ebenezer 
Temple, Minister of the Independent Church and Congregation, 
Rochford, Essex, with Observations on the same. By the Rev. 
Ebenezer Temple. pp. 20. Ward and Co. 1840. 


Ir is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, says the proverb ; and 
it is a dismal persecution, or attempt at it, that is followed by no 
advantage to the church. This cannot be predicated of the effort, now 
only matter of history, to impose upon the people of this country a 
sectarian and most erroneous system of education, at the cost of all 
its denominations, of which effort the best thing that can be said, is, 
that while it aroused the indignant and energetic opposition of 
dissenters, it failed to excite in any great degree the love and favour of 
the members of the established church. Without referring to the various 
advantages that have resulted from that effort, it is obvious that an 
important one has been, and will continue to be, the drawing of the 
public attention to the Church Catechism. The inquiry is natural,— 
What is the real character of that which was intended to be taught in 
schools raised, and by teachers supported at the public expense? The 
eyes of multitudes have been thus turned to the contents of what 
had been previously overlooked, and many have learned to detect and 
denounce as errors, what they had been accustomed to receive and 
revere as truths. 

It is impossible, we think, for any one possessing scriptural views, 
and anxious for their diffusion, not to rejoice in this state of things. 
We look upen the Church Catechism as one of the most prolific 
sources of spiritual evil, one of the greatest obstacles to spiritual good, 


in this country. If there were no other reason for dissent, we should 
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esteem ourselves abundantly justified in standing apart from the 
establishment, by the grievous errors contained in this form of most 
unsound words. We are expressing, not an opinion formed for the 
occasion, or founded upon a cursory glance at the subject, but an 
opinion deliberately and conscientiously entertained through many 
years, and resulting from a calm and comprehensive view of the whole 
matter. We are quite aware of the many different ways in which it is 
sought to explain, or rather explain away, the difficulties presented by 
the Church Catechism to those who are pledged to its teachings ;* but 


* If it were not too solemn for a smile, it would be impossible to repress one, to 
see the shifts and evasions, (it is impossible to call them by softer terms,) which are 
had recourse to by those clergymen who hold evangelical principles, in their treat- 
ment of the precious farrago of nonsense and error contained in the Catechism and 
the baptismal service. If it were not far more grievous to see opponents in the 
wrong than pleasant to see them in perplexity, we might well be delighted with the 
awkwardness of the efforts made by churchmen in this matter, with no better result 
than to contradict one another. The scene almost irresistibly suggested to the mind, 
is that of an army, whose members through some disastrous circumstance direct 
against each other the valorous energy which, with better fortune, might be success- 
fully spent upon their foes. The Rev. Andrew Jukes has brought into one view 
several of the strange and inconsistent sentiments of those who “for the avoiding of 
all ambiguities,” have “willingly and ex animo” subscribed the same things. He 
furnishes the following statement : 

“ At the Annual Clerical Meeting, held at the Rev. D. Wilson’s, Islington, January 
5th, 1842, Archdeacon Hoare in the chair, and nearly a hundred clergymen present; 
the subject for discussion being the baptismal service, and the doctrine of regene- 
ration as connected with that rite, the following speakers stated their opinions in 
effect as follows : 

“Mr. CunnincuaM, (of Harrow,) said, His opinion was, that in baptism some 
positive, clear, distinct, intelligible blessing and benefit, called by the name of 
‘regeneration,’ was conveyed to the infant. This benefit is, reconciliation to God ; 
a change of sate, but not necessarily a change of nature. Not an alteration of the 
moral condition of the child, but simply a change by which the child is brought 
into the outward communion of the church; and this is the state which in the 
service is called ‘regeneration.’ This view is very nearly that of Bishop Hopkins, 
of Derry. 

“Mr. Burcess spoke next. He said he could not agree to this view. His 
opinion was, that in baptism the infant receives the remission of original sin, and a 
principle of Divine life imparted by the Holy Ghost ; a seed given to fructify or die, 
but always given. He considered that a repenting, believing, converted adult was 
not pardoned nor received regeneration until baptism. 

“Mr. C. Bringes differed from each of the preceding speakers. His view of the 
question was, that in baptism when the prayers are offered in faith, as contemplated 
by the framers of our services, those prayers which we put up for the child’s regene- 
ration are heard and answered, and the gift of regeneration is granted to prayer. 
But in other cases, i. e., where there is no really faithful prayer, there is no work of 
the Holy Ghost, who works not without exerting an energetic power, producing 
visible effects. 
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it is but little to say that they are to us quite unsatisfactory. They 
savour more of the disingenuous efforts of a lawyer to make out a case, 
than of the honest attempts of a theologian to represent the truth. It 
is too late in the history of the world, and we are sorry to add, in the 
history of the church, to have to learn that almost any meaning may 
be assigned to any set of words ; that in the business of interpretation, 
the state of the interpreting mind is as important a matter as the sig- 
nification of the expressions to be interpreted ; that it is impossible to 
prevent forms of faith being often signs of inconsistency as well as 
means of unity. We do not ask,—what meaning may possibly be 
assigned to the statements given in the Church Catechism, but, what 
meaning ought in simplicity and fairness to be assigned to them? It 
is one thing to affix a sense to them which may do, and quite another 
to affix the sense which was, according to clear and honest principles 
of interpretation, intended to be conveyed by them. We should much 
like, could it be done, to put the question, What does the Church 
Catechism teach? to a jury of intelligent men, knowing nothing 
of the controversies with which it is connected, and forming their 


“Mr. Venn could not agree with any of these interpretations. He said he 
believed that in the baptismal service, regeneration is said to be bestowed condition- 
ally or hypothetically, i. e., on the hypothesis that the infant really professes faith, 
and that when come to years of discretion it will believe and repent. For it is on 
this ground only, that is, on the sponsors answering for this faith in the infant, that 
the ordinance is administered. 

“Such is a brief sketch of the views advocated at this meeting. I have copied it 
from notes taken at the time. 

“I will only further observe that the four clergymen who spoke, had each been 
given some weeks’ notice of the meeting; their declarations, therefore, are well- 
digested statements, which had been prepared for the occasion. Yet the result was, 
that on the appointed day, THEY ALL DIFFERED. No others spoke.”—pp. 13, 14. 

There can be no doubt that the views presented in the above extract are the 
views held by very many of the clergy of the established church, and many too who are 
accounted faithful gospel ministers. It would be impossible to desire a more com- 
plete exposure of the utter impossibility of reconciling the language of the Book of 
Common Prayer and the declarations of Scripture than that which they furnish. 
The gentlemen referred to by Mr. Jukes, manifestly did either of two things,— 
contradicted the doctrine of the baptismal service or the doctrine of the word of 
God; were bad churchmen or bad theologians. The inference from the whole is 
plain and prominent ; it ill becomes the members of a church holding such a variety 
of inconsistent opinions about its own declarations, four of whose teachers at a large 
meeting at which no other spoke, all differing in their views, and greatly differing 
too, to refer contemptuously or at all, to the multiplicity of sentiments among 
dissenters as an illustration of the evils arising from the absence of subscription to 
creeds and articles. The retort is relevant and good—* Physicians, heal yourselves!” 
The difference between churchmen and dissenters is just this,—the former do with 
subscription what the latter do without it ; while the latter resemble the former in 
the number of their divisions, without resembling them in the greatness and gross- 
ness of their errors. 
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notion, without a /awyer’s or a theologian’s aid, from the natural and 
obvious sense of words and sentences. We cannot doubt as to the 
verdict ; and it is this, our firm conviction that the Church Catechism 
teaches awful errors, for we say nothing now, of its gross omissions of 
important and necessary truths,—omissions, which, could nothing else 
be objected to it, would unfit it altogether for the purpose it is intended 
to answer—it is this conviction that makes us look upon the exten- 
siveness of its circulation and the zeal with which it is used, as a most 
melancholy and miserable sign of danger to the Protestant faith. In 
connexion with the spread of Puseyism, it is indeed an evil omen. 
The Oxford school may fail to give the true views of the founders of 
their church and the compilers of her liturgy on some points—it 
would indeed be difficult not to fail, for we do not believe that on 
some points they could have given their own, but the Tractarians have 
with them the plain and palpable sense of the common services of their 
church, and that in reference to the vital doctrines of their creed. It is 
easy to contemplate the issue of a controversy, when on the one side 
nothing is wanted but a natural mode of interpretation, and on the 
other, there is demanded a perpetual effort to make clear words mean 
the opposite of what they do mean, and strong words to mean nothing. 
It will not be expected that we should enter on the whole subject of 
the Church Catechism, or that we should give anything like a view of 
the statements and reasonings entertained in the pamphlets which we 
have placed at the head of this article. A word or two we must give 
to the writers thus introduced to our readers. Mr. Jukes’ ‘* Reasons 
for Separation,” though not confined to the question before us, con- 
tain much that is to the point upon it, although we do not agree with 
all the sentiments he holds. Mr. Kelly’s Letters are clear and strong, 
as those who know him would expect. Mr. Thorn gives a very 
minute and thorough dissection of the subject ; and excepting some few 
things in which he may be considered too rash and strong in his 
expressions, deserves a careful and extensive reading. Mr. White’s 
Lecture is intelligent and comprehensive. The correspondence between 
the late Mr. Temple and Mr. Harding has but little on the general ques- 
tion, being chiefly concerned with objections to, and defences of, some of 
Mr. Thorn’s statements. The most striking thing in it is the thorough 
openness and honesty of both the combatants. They charge in the 
real spirit of championship. They throw away the scabbard when 
they have drawn the sword. In addressing the clergyman as plain 
Mister, in return for the same mode of address, we think our lamented 
brother was quite right. We wish that all who are refused the courteous 
title of Reverend,—it is no more with us,—would refuse it also. As 
long as names have anything in them, and we are conscious of our 
just title to them, as well as others, we see nothing but a due regard to 
our own position, and, indeed, a proper zeal for the principles we repre- 
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sent, in dealing in this matter the same measure to impudent and bigoted 
clergymen which they deal to us. But to return. We earnestly press upon 
our readers the desirableness not only of possessing and reading such 
works as some of the above, but of extensively circulating them. It 
is high time that more were done to enlighten our own people as to 
the pestilent heresies of this much-lauded catechism, and also, if pos- 
sible, to open the eyes of our brethren in the establishment. There 
are, there must be, many of the latter who are not quite satisfied with 
it, or who quench their scruples by reasonings which a little calm 
argument would entirely confound. Let the matter be brought before 
them, and pressed upon them in a spirit of love and truth, and, if we 
are not doomed to contemplate a prospect of almost unmingled horror, 
the result would be great and good. 

In order to have a perfect view of the errors and evils of the Church 
Catechism, it is necessary to consider it in connexion with the various 
services of the Church of England. It is but part of a system; and 
that system is one of priestly power and sacramental grace. It begins 
with declaring every woman churched, God’s “ servant,’’ and ends 
with asserting that every one buried according to it is taken by God 
‘unto himself,” “of his great mercy.”” What can be reasonably 
expected from such a system but delusion and death? But especially 
is it necessary to consider the catechism as connected with the bap- 
tismal and confirmation services. They are of one piece—they pro- 
ceed on one principle. One great and fundamental error runs through 
them all. That error is, that by baptism every child is regenerated. 
If this is not taught, we should despair of language to teach it. 
If to be “regenerated with the Holy Spirit,”—to be “received for 
God’s own children by adoption,’—to be ‘incorporated into his 
holy church,”—to be ‘‘ grafted into the body of Christ’s church,”—to 
be “made a partaker of the death of God’s Son,”—to be “‘ made a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven,” —if these various forms of expression do not import all that 
can be considered as distinguishing a mind changed, quickened, accepted, 
saved, from one not so, we are utterly at a loss to imagine what expres- 
sions could be found to do so. It appears to us quite certain that 
they who can deny that this is the meaning of the language actually 
employed, would deny it to be the meaning that might have been em- 
ployed instead of it. It may be said, that it is in consequence of the 
substitution of the sponsors of the child, that it is thus described as 
made a partaker of spiritual blessings ; and this suggests another proof 
that the description is to be taken in the literal and grammatical sense 
of the words. In answer to the question, why, if repentance and faith 
are required of persons to be baptized, infants are baptized, seeing they 
are unable to repent and believe? it is said, ‘‘ Because they provide 
them both by their sureties ; which promise, when they come to age, 
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themselves are bound to perform.” We say nothing of the absurdity 
of supposing that unconscious infants are capable of promising any- 
thing by sureties, any more than in their own proper persons, nor of 
the worse than absurdity of any persons promising for others what it 
is utterly impossible that they can make them perform, and of un- 
christian persons (as multitudes of sponsors are) promising that others 
shall be what they themselves have no care or wish to be; but is it not 
clear from these questions and answers, respecting the qualifications of 
persons to be baptized, that the blessings secured by baptism are real 
spiritual blessings? We have nothing to do with the miserableness of 
the fiction by which these qualifications are held to be available in the 
case, but the nature of the qualifications themselves, in whatever 
way connected with the child, is proof enough that the benefits repre- 
sented as received by the child, are the benefits of personal Christi- 
anity. Those qualifications are repentance and faith. The way in 
which they are explained as belonging to the child is ridiculous enough, 
but belonging to it as they are said to be, and being the reason why 
the child may be baptized, it is abundantly evident that the regenera- 
tion of the child is something more than a nominal or hypothetical 
change. And if this view needed further proof, it would be found in 
the confirmation service, in which the bishop uses this awful language 
to God of all the youths and lasses before him, giddy or serious, pure 
or impure, wise or foolish,—‘‘ Almighty and everliving God, who hast 
vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants by water and the Holy 
Ghost, and hast given unto them forgiveness of all their sins,” &c. Can 
anything be clearer than that a real and thorough spiritual change is 
meant to be described as connected with baptism ? 

We have glanced at only one error—we might mention several—in the 
catechism. The great and master falsehood is doubtless that of bap- 
tismal regeneration. We cannot, however, close the present article 
without referring to the view given in the catechism of the Lord’s 
supper. ‘ Question. What is the inward part, or thing signified? 
Answer. The body and blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s supper.’ That this 
answer was meant to express the doctrine of transubstantiation, or con- 
substantiation, may, perhaps, be questioned. If it were, at any rate, 
the language was not badly chosen. How ody and blood can be 
taken and received, verily and indeed, except by implying the one or 
the other, is beyond our power to comprehend. We may well adopt, 
on this subject, the excellent remarks of Mr. Kelly :— 


“‘ What is the doctrine? Is the language which expresses it intelligible? Does it 
convey any distinct meaning? I am not objecting to the mysteriousness of a doc- 
trine, after you understand what it is: I complain that it is impossible to make out 
what the language means. It is so mystical, confused, and contradictory,—it seems 
to affirm at one time what it denies at another,—that he who understands it has 
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reason to congratulate himself on his perspicacity. For myself, I give it up in de- 
spair: I have no hope of understanding it. The more one attempts to do it, the more 
cloudy and dark the subject becomes. The dogma of transubstantiation has this 
advantage over the doctrine of your church, that in the former you get an idea, 
absurd as it is; but here you are lost in mist,—all is murky, indefinite, and unreal. 
I am sure that the Bible teaches nothing so preposterous ; there is no mistaking its 
testimony on this point.”—p. 41. 


We can afford room for but one observation more. Surely it is 
incumbent upon dissenters to refrain from letting their children learn 
the Church Catechism. Apart from all the doctrinal defects and errors 
with which it is chargeable, we cannot imagine a dissenter possessing 
the least regard to truth, permitting his children to learn it. It is 
nothing less than an encouragement of falsehood. They have no 
sponsors, and therefore cannot, without sin, say that their sponsors 
did anything for them. It is past our skill to understand how clergy- 
men having, we say not correct views, but common morality, can try 
to get dissenting children, or allow them, as far as they can prevent it, 
to utter such manifest untruths, as the use of this catechism supposes. 
But if this were not so, if the children of dissenters were not forbidden 
by the plainest principles of truth to say this catechism, we should 
greatly wonder at those who have the charge of their souls, and are 
responsible, to a great extent, for their salvation, permitting them to 
learn the awful errors which it teaches. Let it not be said that it is 
expedient, under any circumstances, for them to do so. Expediency, 
in connexion, in disregard to spiritual truth, is a light name for a 
heavy crime. The truth is to be bought at any price, and sold at none. 
All the advantages which may result in this life, from its denial or 
neglect, will be miserable consolations when the profit of sin has given 
place to its punishment, and the eternal consequences of spiritual 
error are felt by souls that were made or suffered to imbibe it, for the 
sake of its temporary gains. It is the plain and stern duty of all 
dissenting parents to keep their children away from schools where this 
catechism will be taught to them. If schoolmasters think it their duty 
or interest to teach it, that is their concern, and theirs alone. Let 
those that know its unscriptural character beware how they become 
guilty, by conniving at the implantation in minds tender and suscep- 
tible of delusions which may be as seed yielding hereafter a woful 
harvest of unchristian principles and ruinous reliances. And may 
we not add, that it is worthy of consideration, how far the members of 
the Sunday School Union are responsible for the many mischiefs which 
must result from the sale of this catechism, so long as it is promoted 
and conducted with their sanction? We know of no plea that can 
justify its retention on the list of their publications. It is an erro- 
neous and dangerous thing wherever it is ; and they who connive at its 
circulation are responsible for the promotion of the error and the danger. 

N. 8. VOL. VIII. 2a 
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“Tr is a truth acknowledged by all, of all persuasions,” says that learned and 
zealous old Puritan, John Canne, that “the Scripture is the best interpreter of 
Scripture.” This he attempted to show by marginal notes to his Pocket Bible, 
which were exceedingly apposite and judicious. For a hundred and fifty years, 
“Canne’s Bible” was highly valued as the only pocket edition of the Scriptures 
with marginal references, ‘in the English language ; but this scarcity has long since 
subsided by the publication of Mr. Bagster’s beautiful English Polyglott Bible, 
with “a laborious and entirely new selection and arrangement of references,” 
edited by the late Mr. Chevalier. Comprehensive and most useful as that book 
is, yet something more was desired for the elucidation of the Holy Scriptures, 
in a pocket size. This, we are happy to announce, has been effected by another 
enterprising publisher, Mr. Thomas Arnold, in two editions, the one called “ The 
Analytical Bible,” and the other, “The Portable Commentary,” and both by a 
laborious and most judicious editor, the Rev. Ingram Cobbin. “ The Analytical Bible 
is distinguished by columns in the centre of the text, which contain upwards of fifty 
thousand original and selected parallel references,” readings, &c. To each book 
is prefixed a head note explanatory of the title, author, occasion, and subject of 
it; and at the end of each there are added “ General Remarks,” compiled from the 
best writers, further to elucidate the sacred text. “ The Portable Commentary’’ is 
like “the Analytical Bible,’ with the addition of about fifteen thousand foot notes, 
chiefly selected from the writings of the most eminent and approved expositors of holy ai 
writ. Both are beautifully printed with a type of unique cut, which is remarkably 
bold and clear, considering the amount of matter that is crowded into every page. 
Nine coloured maps are given in each volume. We think it only just to say that, con- 
sidering the style, character, and price of these volumes, we regard them as a great 
boon to the religious public, and that both, but particularly the “ Portable Comment- 
ary,” will be an invaluable companion to the Sunday school teacher, the village 
preacher, and to the minister or private Christian when separated from more volumi- 
nous works explanatory of the sacred writings. (T. Arnold, London.) 

Amongst the sound theological writers connected with the Congregational 
churches of Scotland, the name of Dr. David Russell, of Dundee, will ever occupy 
a foremost place. We are happy therefore, to call the attention of our readers to 
new editions of two of his valuable treatises which have been long before the public, 
the larger work on the Old and New Covenants, and the other on Infant Salvation ; 
or an attempt to prove that all who die in infancy are saved. Of the former volume 
it was said in this magazine, eighteen years ago, that it is systematic but not dry, 
scriptural but not tame, profound but not obscure, and as combining a large quantity 
of valuable and original discussion without any striking novelty or paradoxical 
sentiment. We can now confirm that judgment by adding that the second edition 
has been subjected to some slight alterations and to some very considerable enlarge- 
ments. It is well printed, and deserves the diligent consideration of every theo- 
logical student. Infant Salvation is a third and greatly improved edition of a work 
full of scriptural statement and most consolatory views of the Divine character and 
government. Sincerely do we wish the truly evangelical writings of Dr. Russell may 
obtain an extensive circulation amongst both ministers and people in the South. 
(Maclehose, Glasgow.) 

Every work adapted to deepen the impression on the public mind of the enor- 
mities of the slave-trade, which in defiance of God and man is still prosecuted with 
increasing tact and emolument by money-loving, merciless adventurers, deserves well 
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of the public. Fifty days on board a Slave-Vessel in the Mozambique Channel, by the 
Rev. P. G. Hill, (12mo.) assuredly belongs to this class, and will be perused with a 
thrill of horror by every humane reader, who must rise from this task asking, 
What can be done to put down these abominations? To all such inquirers we would 
recommend an important volume, entitled Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery 
Convention, called by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and held in London from Tuesday, June 13th, to Tuesday, June 20th, 1843, by 
J. S. Johnson, short-hand writer, 8vo., in which is comprised a very full view of the 
present position of the whole question, with the opinions of the Committees of the 
Society and of the leading philanthropists who have devoted themselves to this great 
work of justice and humanity. A frail state of health deprived us of the pleasure of 
taking part in the deliberations of the Convention, but having often tested the 
reports of Mr. Johnson, and admired the accuracy of his flying pen, we feel assured 
that here the public possess a full and faithful account of its proceedings. The 
copious index and table of contents add much to the value of the volume as a book 
of reference, which should be consulted by all who take an interest in this God-like 
enterprise of religion and liberty. (J. Murray, J. Snow.) 

Our American brethren are fully aware of the important bearings of recent literary 
and antiquarian researches in Egypt, upon the interpretation of the Pentateuch. 
Professor George Bush, who occupies the chair of Hebrew and Oriental literature 
in the New York City University, and who we presume is known to many of our 
readers by his Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis, 2 vols. 12mo., 
has published two volumes with the same title on the Book of Exodus, designed as a 
general help to Biblical reading and instruction, which have already reached a third 
edition,and in which he has used his oriental learning and archeological lore with skill 
and effect. In these Notes there is a happy combination of the critic and the divine; so 
that while the understanding is informed, the heart is warmed by his constant refer- 
ences to the great truths of Christianity. Another work illustrative of our remark is 
entitled Egypt and the Books of Moses: or the Books of Moses Illustrated by the 
Monuments of Egypt: with an Appendix. This is translated from the German of 
Dr. E. W. Hengstenberg, of Berlin, by Mr. Robbins, of the Theological Seminary, 
Andover. The object of this volume is to collect and apply the facts which science 
has discovered in Egypt, to elucidate what the Hebrew legislator wrote almost five 
thousand years ago. We are glad that an American house in London has imported 
these works, which cannot failto be interesting and instructive to the intelligent 
students of sacred writ. (Wiley and Putnam.) 

We are happy to announce that Mr. Isaac Taylor has at length completed his 
laborious and learned work, Ancient Christianity and the Doctrines of the Oxford 
Tracts for the Times, by the publication of the supplementary part, which, besides 
some important illustrative matter, and additional evidences, and various explana- 
tions and corrections in reply to the Tract writers, contains an Index, Table of 
Ecclesiastical Chronology, List of Authors, &c., and General Contents of the two 
volumes. Amongst all the works written against Tractarian errors, we believe that 
Mr. Taylor’s has deservedly had the widest influence and the greatest usefulness: it 
has indeed given “a heavy blow and great discouragement” to the Oxford apostacy, 
and it supplies a study in ecclesiastical history that will abundantly repay @ 
thoughtful, thorough perusal. (Jackson and Walford.) 

The Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature steadily advances towards its completion. 
The tenth Part is now before us, including articles from Gaal to Hagar, and written 
by some of the best biblical scholars of England and America. When completed, 
it will stand unquestionably the first, most original, and complete dictionary of the 
Bible in our language. (A. and C. Black.) 
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A Body of Divinity; wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religion are Explained 
and Defended: being the substance of several Lectures on the Assembly’s Larger 
Catechism. By Thomas Ridgely, D.D. A new edition, revised, corrected, and 
illustrated with Notes by the Rev. John M. Wilson. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. Edin- 
burgh. London: A. Fullarton and Co. 

The Philosophy of Christian Morals. By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London 
University. 8vo. London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 

Hore Apocalyptic ; or a Commentary on the Apocalypse, Critical and Historical : 
including also an Examination of the chief Prophecies of Daniel. Illustrated by an 
Apocalyptical Chart, and sundry Engravings from medals and other extant monuments 
of antiquity. By the Rev. E. B. Elliott, M.A., late Vicar of Tuxford, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Seeley and Co. 

Baptism in its Modes and Subjects. By Alexander Carson, LL.D. 8vo. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman. 

Responsibility ; or, Improve your Privileges. By William Innes, Edinburgh. 32mo. 
London: G. and J. Dyer. 

The Works of the Rev. Hugh Binning, M.A., Minister of Govan; collected and 
edited by the Rev. M. Leishman, D.D. Imperial 8vo. Glasgow: A. Fullarton 
and Co. 

Memoir of the Rev. William Lindsay, of Letham, Forfarshire. Second edition, 
enlarged. 18mo. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 

Appeal from the Church to the Hopeful but Non-professing Hearer; with suitable 
Reflections for Professing Christians. By Rev. Henry Edwards, Ph.D., D.D. 12mo. 
London : G. and J. Dyer. 

The Land of Israel, according to the Covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and 
with Jacob. By Alexander Keith, D.D. 8vo. Edinburgh: W. Whyte and Co. 

The Promised Glory of the Church of Christ. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector 
of Watton. 12mo. London: Seeley, Burnside, and Co. 

The Morning of Life: a Contribution towards the Advancement of Youthful 
Piety. By a Country Pastor. 18mo. London: J. Snow. 

The Pulpit Cyclopedia and Christian Minister’s Companion. By the author of 
“ Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons,” &c. Vol. I. 8vo. Houlston & Stoneman. 

Moments of Thought on Subjects Spiritual, Experimental, and Practical. By 
Samuel Alexander Bradshaw. 12mo. London: G. Virtue. 

Memoirs of Gaspar de Colligney, Admiral of France. With an Account of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, August 24th, 1572. Translated and edited by 
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CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Wuite universal attention is drawn to the more splendid efforts of Popery, and to 
some especially put forth on the theatre of distant nations, it may be interesting, 
and ought to be instructive, to see some of its proceedings nearer home. Though 
less imposing when presented on a smaller scale, it is often found that one or two 
individual instances leave a deeper, because a more definite impression on the mind, 
than the contemplation of a multitude at once. Such we trust will be the effect of 
the following extracts from two journals received during the month. They are from 
two different counties ; and there is something peculiarly interesting in thus bringing 
together the zealous resistance simultaneously made against popish doctrines by our 
devoted missionaries in places remote from each other. 


OPPOSITION TO ROMAN CATHOLIC EFFORTS. 

“‘ During the month I paid about fifty visits to the afflicted, at each of which visits 
I endeavoured to exalt the Lord Jesus as the only and Almighty Saviour. One of 
those visited is since dead. He seldom came to our chapel when he was well, for he 
called himself a churchman ; but alas ! his Sabbaths were spent chiefly at the public 
house. He was possessed of more scriptural knowledge than the generality of 
labourers, of which he felt very proud, and frequently boasted. When he was taken ill 
some months ago, he requested me to visit him; I cheerfully did so. To visit such 
a Pharisee, much wisdom and firmness I felt to be requisite. In the strength of the 
Lord, I went forward with him, and I trust not in vain. 

But about six weeks before his death the Roman Catholics, four at the time, 
visited him. I soon found they were gaining hold on his mind. I therefore visited 
him every day, and showed him the unscripturalness of the Roman Catholic religion. 
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One day finding him worse than usual, and (as the man himself told me) in a state 
bordering on insensibility, the priest baptized him, gave him extreme unction and 
the eucharist, told him he was a true catholic, and fit to die. The priest then told 
him he must not allow me to visit him again. But he was not willing to comply 
with such a request. When he told me of it, I inquired particularly what the priest 
did and said to him. He replied, “he put some water on my face, and then said 
something I could not understand. He also afterwards put oil on my forehead, and 
then a piece of paper on my tongue.” I told him what it meant, and the poor man 
said, “ I did not know what he was about with me, for if 1 had he should not have 
done it.” He wished me to continue my visits ; I did so every day for the last four 
weeks of his life. The Catholics were angry with him. 

About a week before he died he said to me, “ If they come again, I think I will 
tell them I want no more to do with them. They called again, but he would not 
see them. Four days previous to his death a priest called and went up-stairs, without 
asking or being asked, but the man would not talk to him. Three days after his 
death they sent to his wife to say he died a true Catholic, and they should come and 
bury him, before he was carried to the church. This she would not let them do. 

This will give you some idea of the difficulties I meet with in visiting some of the 
sick of this place and neighbourhood. 

At G M a small village, at which I preach once a fortnight, the Roman 
Catholics have recently begun a lecture the same evening as my own lecture. They 
begin at five o’clock, and I at half-past six. The following is part of a lecture which 
I heard on the 16th of January, in the above-named place, as I was passing the place 
of their meeting. The young man speaking is no¢ yet a priest, and professes to have 
been a Protestant. He is exceedingly active. As I listened he was saying—‘ The 
Protestants tell you that the Catholics have put many to death ; I tell you they have 
not. The Catholic church never put one to death, for it is contrary to her principles 
to do so. Her principles are, ‘love your enemies, do good to all men.’ Some of 
her members have put a few to death, &c. But the Protestants have murdered, 
butchered and massacred more Catholics in England and Ireland alone, during the 
last three hundred years, than all the Catholics in every part of the world, for eighteen 
hundred years. Henry VIII. made the protestant religion, and robbed the Catholics 
of all their churches and property. The church up yonder, to which some of you go, 
was formerly a catholic church. It is likely that some of the stones in that church 
are still stained with the blood of some pious priest who was murdered, butchered 
and massacred, at the altar of God, by Protestants, for when they could not meet with 
them elsewhere, they followed them to the altar and slew them there. When the 
catholic was the religion of this country, there were lands belonging to the poor; but 
when the protestant became the religion of England, these lands were taken from the 
poor, and given to the rich. When the catholic was the religion of this country, 
there were no prisons, no workhouses, and no unions. The poor applied to the 
monasteries, and were supplied with food, clothing and money. But now what 
blessings you have! If you are now in distress, you must go to the union. Oh, 
the blessedness of that place!!! Here the wife is separated from the husband, the 
husband from the wife, children from parents, and parents from children. That is 
what your protestant religion has done for you!!! There were about twenty grown 
persons present at the lecture, some of whom afterwards came to the cottage in 
which our service is held. I preached to them from “There is one Mediator between 
God and men,” &c., and showed them that our religion was not made by man, but 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and that he is the all-sufficient and only Mediator of the new 
covenant ; and leaving the result with Him who “ worketh all things according to the 
counsel of his own will.” 
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In my visits to the humble dwellings of the poor, I meet with much that is calcu- 
lated to depress my sensitive mind. Poverty, wretchedness, ignorance, vice, all 
combined, meet me almost at every turn. In one of these visits, which I made the 
other day, I stepped into the cottage of a Roman Catholic, and taking my seat on a 
crazy, creaking stool, I commenced speaking to the poor man about his soul, the 
nature and consequences of sin, and the only way of salvation; of which matters he 
appeared to be profoundly ignorant. After addressing a few words of affectionate 
advice to the group of children, consisting exclusively of girls, who had now gathered 
around me, I turned my eyes towards the hearth, on which were the relics of a few 
dying embers; by the light which they emitted, and the feeble glimmer that forced 
its way through the shattered casement, lined with paper, and well stuffed with rags, 
I was enabled to discover two or three dark brown substances lying just under the 
surface of the ashes ; these I was informed were barley cakes, and which, with po- 
tatoes, was the only kind of food they tasted from one week to another! IT inquired 
what his weekly earnings were. He told me his income as a labourer was only 8s. 
per week,* and that was all they had. From that small sum, 1s. 5}d. is taken to pay 
rent, leaving 6s. 64d. with which to keep six persons, and purchase fuel, clothing, &c. 
Who can wonder at the progress of vice, where such squalid poverty exists, and 
where, amidst all, as in this case, the noble faculties of the mind are chained down 
to ignorance and superstition by means of Roman Catholic priestcraft? But the 
time has happily gone by, I hope never more to return, in which popery shall be” 
permitted to bind, to any extent, the intellects and wills of men, in its cruel 
vassalage. The poor man alluded to, requested me, with tears in his eyes, to pray 
with him, assuring me that he had been kept in darkness and ignorance for the past 
twelve years; and on my leaving, he promised to send one of his children to the 
Sabbath school. O that the grace of God may be magnified in rescuing this 
family from the power of Satan, and in making them rich in faith and heirs of a 
kingdom !” 

Some are disposed to censure us for bringing forward the subject of Protestant 
opposition to the Gospel. But surely the supporters of the Home Missionary 
Society should be made acquainted with all that is done or suffered by its agents ; 
and how can this be better accomplished, than by presenting their own spontaneous 
descriptions and sentiments? These are cheering as well as painful to the friends of 
truth and liberty of conscience, and if we rejoice that men are found to contend 
earnestly for these, it cannot be too much to ask for them our sympathy and prayers. 

“ Another month of my mortal race has rolled away, and it is a solemn thought 
that each succeeding one brings me and my hearers nearer to eternity, and that the 
season for sowing the seed of the kingdom will soon close for ever. I trust that I 
have been enabled, through grace, to keep in some humble measure those awakening 
thoughts in view, both as regards myself and the poor villagers among whom I have 
felt it a pleasure and a privilege to labour in the Gospel of God’s dear Son; and, if I 
am not mistaken, they have been reciprocated, by some of those very persons who, 
though poor and despised by many of their fellow-creatures, are, as they ever have 
been, the objects of the tenderest solicitude with Him who said, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,’ &c. I find it necessary, on account of the prevalence of evil example, 
to lift up my voice, to cry aloud and spare not; there are so many enemies to the 
cross of Christ, and so many ways in which that enmity is manifested, as not only to 
justify but to require faithfulness in bearing witness for God, and the truthfulness of 
his holy word. My decided conviction is, that such is the progress of error, and so 


* The labourer’s weekly income is, in the majority of cases, only 7s. 
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exactly adapted is that error to harmonise with the existing ignorance and depravity 
of our rural population, that the extermination of the Home Missionary Society 
would be as fatal an event to the souls of the people, as the withholding from them 
daily bread would be fatal to their bodies ; nay more, I think they are, under God, to 
the souls of the people, what the sun (which is fast sinking below the horizon,) is 
to the natural world; for, does the sun enlighten the world of nature? so does the 
missionary the dark world of the mind; and it is a fact, that many a poor unlettered 
labourer is far better qualified to direct his ignorant fellow-labourer to the only 
source of true blessedness, than many of those who profess to be the only authorised 
guides and instructors of the people. I was an ear-witness, the other day, to the 
truth of this statement. ‘I shall have cause to bless God to all eternity,’ said a dying 
man, ‘for sending a home missionary here; what a poor, ignorant, and wicked wretch 
I was before he came here! what a life I and my wife lived before the Gospel came 
with power to my heart!’ On returning home a few evenings ago from preaching, 
1 came up to a little group of those who had attended preaching: they were making 
the air to ring with their stentorian voices; and how did it gladden my heart to 
hear that they were singing the songs of Zion! How I did wish that some of the 
friends of the Home Missionary Society had been here with me, to partake of the 
pleasure I felt and enjoyed! Christ had enlightened their minds, and the word of 
Christ had warmed their hearts, and the love of Christ gave a tune to their tongues, 
and a melody to their song of praise. I thought of the words of the prophet : 
‘The ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs, and ever- 
lasting joy shall be upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.’ ” 

The few words which follow present a pleasing contrast to much of the informa- 
tion which we are accustomed to furnish. One missionary says :— 

“ One very peculiar sick-bed visit I have recently made; it was in company with 
the good and godly clergyman of this place, and at his desire, thinking it might have 
a good effect, both upon the individual whom we visited, (a very wicked farmer,) 
and upon the people generally. We went together; and both delivered our souls in 
a message from God to the man, knelt together at his bed-side, and both engaged in 
prayer with him. We were one,—all differences were forgotten,—the unity was 
good and pleasant; and did such a spirit generally prevail, as this good clergyman 
displays, oh, it would tell well in the good cause of saving truth!” 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 

Having, in the last number of this Magazine, presented several extracts from the 
journals of the Scripture readers of this Society, which prove their unwearied dili- 
gence and gracious success in the Saviour’s cause, this paper will consist mainly of 
communications from those brethren who fill the pastoral office, and are engaged 
additionally in spreading the Gospel, by itinerating labours in the several localities. 
The Rev. Samuel Shaw, of Moy, writes under date of January 1, 1844, as follows : 

“At the close of another quarter I sit down to say to the Committee, that the 
great Head of the church has continued to the present to own and bless the feeble 
efforts of their agent in his endeavours to extend the knowledge of the Saviour in 
this town and neighbourhood. On the first day of the last year I commenced a 
prayer-meeting for the outpouring of the Spirit upon the church and the world, 
which was continued quarterly, and to which I invited ministers and members of 
other congregations. Members of all denominations attended, but none of the 
ministers except the Wesleyan; and God so blessed those meetings, that many who 
attended were led to think more seriously. At the last meeting, held on the first 
Monday of October, we had more than two hundred persons present. This morn- 
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ing, at eight o’clock, we held the first in this year; and in the evening we expect to 
meet again, and to continue for this year (should we be spared) to hold them on the 
first Monday of each month. 

“ During the quarter two persons, who attended upon my ministry, were called to 
enter upon another state ; one, a young female, who was regular in her attendance upon 
the means of grace, but gave no evidence of a change of heart until she was confined 
to a sick bed, when it pleased God to reveal himself to her. She died in the Lord. 
The other was an old man of seventy-four, who was not so regular in his attendance 
as could be wished. When taken ill, he appeared to think but little of my visits. 
I saw him every day. He soon became so interested about the things of eternity, 
that if I was behind my usual time of calling he seemed disappointed. At length I 
perceived that light was breaking in upon his mind, and soon had the happiness of 
being enabled to look upon him as a brand plucked out of the fire. I was with him 
an hour before he died. His only hope was in the work and mediation of Christ.” 

The Rey. James Hanson, of Donoghmore, who is at present one of the oldest 
agents of the Society, having been employed in its service more than twenty-seven 
years, with comfort to himself and with advantage to the several stations he has 
occupied, says of his present sphere of labour : 

“ When the Committee sent me on a visit of inquiry to this neighbourhood, I 
found it destitute enough, but could find no encouragement to commence my labours. 
However, I began in the strength of the Lord, in a back yard, amongst dunghills, 
cow-houses, and pig-sties. We had to climb a ladder to a loft, as it was the only 
place we could get. Here I had to labour for nearly seven years, till our God 
opened our way, and brought us out of it into a neat chapel. My first sermon in 
Donoghmore was delivered to fourteen persons; it was all we could get to attend. 
Now there are thirty-five in church fellowship: two have died in the Lord, and 
three have removed to other places, making nearly three times the amount of church 
members of those who constituted my first congregation. Most of the church mem- 
bers were, I trust, brought to a knowledge of the truth by my instrumentality. 
To God alone be all glory! Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name 
give glory!” 

The Rey. H. G. Brien, of Dungarvon, thus describes his labours, difficulties, and 
encouragements : 

“The Lord has spared your agent to close the present quarter’s missionary exer- 
tions in the fulness of Gospel blessings. It was a season of much exertion of both 
body and mind, caused by an accession of hearers from many parts of the surround- 
ing counties, who came for the restoration of their health. I had visited them at 
their lodgings regularly, (when in Dungarvon,) offering spiritual comfort by lecturing 
on a chapter, recommending tracts, books, &c.; during such visits, I hope with 
success, conveying religious instruction. When the period for returning to their 
residences had arrived, I seized upon the opportunity to furnish them with tracts 
suited to their taste of mind and general habits of life. From such exertions I have 
often been cheered, by receiving letters from such persons, testifying their gratitude 
for my attention. 

“Several ships’ crews were also supplied with suitable tracts, who visited our 
harbour this summer, from Norway, America, Wales, and many parts of England. 
The soldiers and police at my stations have been supplied with the means of 
instruction.” 

“ Dungarvon.—-The congregation had an increase during the summer months. 
All our services were usually encouraging as to numbers. The inhabitants are 
wholly given to Popish superstition. This being the case, the difficulties appear 
formidable against the promotion of the true Gospel religion. The Lord having 
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placed me in this trying situation as a minister of the Gospel, I exercise faith on 
his promises, looking to him continually. ‘I thank God, and take courage.’” 

“ Ballinacourty.—This station continues encouraging. The number attending our 
weekly service is twenty; Bible class, twelve. The officer commanding the coast- 
guard is under orders for England; by this change your agent will have to deplore 
the loss of one of his oldest friends to missionary exertions during the past twelve 
years. 

“ Cumragh.—The congregation continues to prize the means of grace. Colonel 
P.’s family have returned from the continent after an absence of five years. We ex- 
pect to have an increase of numbers during the summer season, as the family will 
reside here during the summer months. The usual number attending is twenty; 
children in Bible class, ten. We have the pleasure of witnessing at our services two 
Romanists who have renounced Popery. I have furnished them during the past 
quarter with a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 

“ Shanakill.—We had, during the summer months, an occasional increase of hearers 
from Waterford; but, from the locality, we cannot expect any increase. Several 
times the parish minister and his family attended. 

“ Having now laid before the Committee a brief account of my stations, I will give 
them an account of the meeting I attended in this county in the month of July, on 
the festival day of St. Declan, at Ardmore, county Waterford. 

“*On such festivals the most disgusting superstition is exhibited. It is boldly 
asserted by the priests, that they have broken down the people’s predilections for 
such superstitions ; but it is by such exhibitions that they have their gain. If they 
are sincere in their attempts, why is it yet tolerated and sanctioned by their presence ? 
for on such days there is a strong muster of priests to assist the pilgrims’ devotions 
and to hear confessions. I witnessed, on Monday, July 24th last, at Ardmore, nearly 
seven hundred persons assembled; it was the most numerous for many years past. 
All the old superstitious rites were brought into full practice. Hundreds were pass- 
ing under the stone which is stated to have sailed from Rome, freighted with St. 
Declan’s vestments, book, and bell. This stone is the centre of attraction, as it lies 
on the strand, surrounded by shelving rocks, which are usually crowded with pilgrims 
on their naked knees, from which may be seen the biood streaming, as they were per- 
forming the number of circuitous rounds before passing under the stone, which is 
not an easy task. Men and women are compelled to remove the greater part of their 
clothes before they can pass under the stone. Stretched at full length on the ground 
on the face and stomach, the pilgrims move forward dragging themselves through 
under the stone; and when they have passed out fully, they turn most devoutly and 
kiss the stone three times. 

“ The round tower is an object of worship, and prostrated before it were many 
persons of both sexes in solemn prayer, while others were busily engaged in picking 
the mortar from between its stones, for a medicine for every inward complaint. 

“ The grave of St. Declan is visited by all who come to perform their vows. Here 
the clay of the saint has been retailed since the twelfth century, without any failure 
of an annual supply for the customers. The water of a holy well, which flows 
within the walls of an old chapel, is retailed during the day to the devotees at a 
small charge. Within the walls was filled with persons on their knees, moving in 
regular order in two sections, in opposite directions : each person had to kiss a cross 
three times on his arrival at the lower end of the ruins. 

“The whole scene presented to a believer’s mind the awful state of Popery—its 
darkness, its ignorance of the way of pardon of our sins, and its tendency to 
heathenism. 

“A mixed multitude was found mingled together, drawn to one common centre by 
different motives. Some were praying, others were gambling close to the chapel- 
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gate, with cards and dice ; others were feasting and singing, and some dancing. It 
is not unusual for pilgrims to join heartily in most of all the amusements which are 
provided by interested persons for the recreation of the devotees. 

“ From its being generally circulated that the priests had forbidden their flocks at- 
tending Ardmore this year, I was enabled to speak openly against the idolatry presented 
to the spectators. I preached Christ to them as the way of pardon and peace, by 
God sent into this world to save sinners. I was not molested, although some years 
since, if I were to have attempted to speak as I did, my life would have been in 
danger. Decidedly, the people are becoming more disposed to hear instruction, and 
speak very freely of their priests’ conduct. 

“Under peculiar discouragements, I am enabled to continue through grace, in 
season and out of season, by nightly instruction, by the wayside and public ministra- 
tions, to hold forth the Gospel standard in the citadel of Popery during the past 
fifteen years.” 

The superstitions thus exposed must be met and counteracted by the faithful pro- 
clamation of the everlasting Gospel, and by kind and faithful exhortations to the 
people to turn from these vanities unto the living God, and to wait for his Son from 
heaven. We solicit the prayers of our churches for our brethren who are engaged 


in this arduous work. 
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Canapa will be an empire—a great and influential empire—and that, speaking of 
time in relation to the progress of nations, at a period not remote. It will be the 
realm of a powerful community, acting a conspicuous part in the future extension 
and defence of freedom, intelligence, and liberty. To plant there pure Christianity 
and scriptural churches, is one of the first duties of English Christians. To accom- 
plish that work wisely, effectually, and timely, one of the first requisites is a thorough 
understanding of the religious state and wants of the people in those wide regions. 
With a view to diffuse information on this subject, our last number contained an 
account of the toils, difficulties, and privations of our brethren labouring in the 
country districts, furnished by themselves. The following letter on the same subject, 
fully confirming their representations, from the pen of the Rev. Henry Wilkes, A. M., 
of Montreal, the agent of the Colonial Society in Canada East, is now also given with 
the same design. Meantime, the pecuniary difficulties of the Society grow more 
serious. Their British Missions are most inadequately sustained by the Congrega- 
tional churches. This is unwise. It is bad policy as much as it is defective benevo- 
lence. If our churches value their principles—if they have an enlightened, consistent 
zeal for their advance—they will labour to establish missions, churches, schools in 
England, Ireland, and the Colonies. They will be anxious to spread their publications 
among their fellow-subjects. They will toil, and give, and pray to establish their 
cause in their own empire. 
“« Montreal, 11th November, 1843. 

“My much-loved Brother,—I cannot perhaps do better, in reciprocating your kind 
‘talk’ across the Atlantic, of the 25th of August, than to take up the points of 
remark seriatim. I am well satisfied with ‘our success and advance hitherto,’—more 
than satisfied ; ‘I thank God and take courage.’ Fewer mistakes have been made 
than might have been reasonably anticipated in a new and untried work, while our 
course has not been in any instance retrograde. Through the Divine blessing, we 
have hitherto held the ground we have obtained, and at the same time have made 


continued progress. 
“Your estimate of our position with relation to our country churches is perfectly 
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correct. We were all mistaken on this subject at the outset. Mr. Parker, who 
entered upon the missionary labour in 1829, in the Eastern townships, and who still 
occupies the post he then did, distinctly and feelingly declared in the presence of 
the assembled brethren at our Union meeting, that he should never cease to regret 
the mistake into which he had fallen at the outset, and which mistake had been 
published far and wide. He had said,‘ Give me one hundred dollars per annum 
from some missionary society, and I will cast myself on the people for the remainder 
of my support.’ Though, for reasons to be noted presently, things are less favour- 
able than they were then, Mr. P. is satisfied that that estimate was far too low. 
Let me now tell you the obstacles in the way of self-support. 

“1. The poverty of our agricultural population. The prices of produce have been 
very low for several years—there have been partial failures of crops almost annually, 
and most of the farmers in this part of the province enter upon their lands without 
means. They thus have to struggle first to pay the instalments due on their lands, 
and next to support and clothe their families. They see very little money; indeed, 
they form habits of extreme penuriousness in relation to money, or any thing which 
will bring money ; and thus after they rise above all their difficulties, they have gone 
through a process very adverse to enlarged and liberal feelings. In such a place as 
Durham, the people could not pay much if they would—the settlement is compara- 
tively new; probably in twenty years they might be ad/e, but they will have passed 
through this indurating process, which we know the power of the Gospel is sufficient 
to overcome, but which, at the same time, must be deemed a disadvantage even to 
the Christian ; for unless his piety is in lively exercise, his natural character will 
cramp his movements. 

“2. The unwillingness, in a large majority of instances, of our country people to 
pay for the instruction they receive. No people more cheerfully and readily turn out 
to hear the Word of life, or in fact any word, whether of life or of death; none are 
more ready to press on the preacher their entreaties that he will return, and this, it 
must be admitted, more especially, if he be an earnest and godly preacher of Christ’s 
holy Gospel; but, alas! the moment ‘support,’ ‘ money,’ ‘ carnal things in relation to 
the sower of spiritual things,’ are talked of, it is amazing how it seems to damp their 
zeal, and interfere with their edification! But it may be, they promise to pay so 
many dollars a year; and a list is made up! The day of payment, however, is 
always amongst the most uncertain things ; in some cases it never arrives ; in others, 
when it does, produce is given at nearly double its cash price. Of course, there are 
happy exceptions, and in cases where a country merchant is in the congregation 
who subscribes, he often cheerfully pays; but I am writing of our farming popula- 
tion. This unwillingness is affected by other considerations, which I proceed to 
enumerate :— 

“3. The wide diversity of sentiment and of predilection (more of the latter than 
the former) amongst the people. The Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
is found willing to attend one of our ministers, provided there is no one of his own 
favourite denomination preaching at the station ; but if asked to subscribe he more 
than hesitates, not only from the causes already mentioned, but on the ground that 
he cannot identify himself with any congregation other than one of his own, and he 
always anticipates that in due time a minister of that denomination will settle in the 
place. Nor are these predilections allowed to die a natural death; for all the deno- 
minations intend to supply every township in the province; hence they are occa- 
sionally visited, and that with especial attention and earnestness, if any other 
denomination has actually sent some labourer to live upon the field. Thus the hopes 
of every party are kept alive, and cordial union of a population numerous enough to 
employ the time and labours, and able enough, if united, to support one minister of 
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the Gospel, is prevented. This is in truth our greatest difficulty, as I have heretofore 
informed you. Let me take a destitute township, in which the Word of truth is 
never preached, and has not been for yeats; and let me send a labourer into that 
field; immediately other denominations take the alarm; there is no time to be lost, 
and at almost any sacrifice, they send their representative, thus creating a super- 
abundance of preaching, where formerly there was famine. So accustomed am I to 
this, that I always anticipate it, and tell the brother, when he enters, what he may 
expect. There is another evil arising from this source. Preaching in variety is 
pressed upon the people. They learn to deem it almost a compliment paid to the 
preacher, a giving their countenance to him when they attend to hear him. And 
yet this kind selection is not very decided, for they will hear the next comer, how- 
ever diverse or wild his sentiments may be. 

“4. The plan adopted by the Episcopal Church in relation to ministerial support. 
You will understand distinctly, that neither the assumption, nor the forms of this 
church, are naturally regarded with a favourable eye by our country population ; 
their predilections are against them; yet the money question acts powerfully in its 
favour. Ist. The temptation of permanence is presented. ‘ Wherever the bishop 
plants a clergyman,’ say the people, ‘we know that he or some one will remain. 
This thing is stable, permanent, can be depended upon.’ 2nd. The temptation to 
covetousness is presented. ‘These ministers do not need anything from us. The 
bishop gets money somewhere to support them. They tell us, from the first, that 
they are not like the sectaries or the adventurers, they do not want our money. Be- 
sides, they have actually money to spend! Their families are a good cash market 
for our produce. These are the ministers for us. We do not exactly like their forms, 
nor are we in love with their assuming bearing; but money, money will cover a mul- 
titude of such sins.’ In England, these men are the most expensive of all ministers, 
you cannot manage to keep their hands out of your pockets, who do not seek their 
ministry ; but in our rural districts a man may be a very good Churchman, and yet, 
beyond contributing a little towards the building, he need not be ashamed if he gives 
nothing else. Nor is this done by government aid. Their share of the clergy 
revenue, or their other public allowances, are small. ‘The Venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ is the source whence comes their 
salaries. It is true, the bishop manages to pick up any chaplaincy to the forces that 
may offer, which in one or two instances helps out the salary of the rural clergyman. 
To this particular may be added the less serious difficulty arising from the Methodist 
plan of supporting their ministers independently of the people, and their raising in 
the circuits all they can for missionary purposes. To the principle of this plan I 
must recur. 

“ With these formidable difficulties in the way, I concur with you in the opinion that 
our country churches will not, for an indefinite period, arrive at self-support. Indeed, 
at the present rate of expenditure, I see not any prospect of their doing so at all. At 
this conclusion I have arrived for a considerable time, and hence, you must have per- 
ceived, have not brought under your notice any new fields. There are many of them 
to be cultivated, but I have ceased to awaken in them those hopes which it appears 
to me we are not capable, at present, of realising. At the same time we must 
beware of retiring from those we have. Any idea of vacillation would excessively 
damage our reputation in the land, a reputation which, unless I much mistake, is 
becoming high. (You will also be pleased to bear in mind, that the difficulties Nos. 
3 and 4, have much augmented during the last seven years ; this may partially account 
for the failure of some of our early expectations.) Moreover, in some instances, 
Presbyterians have been induced to come out from their favourite body, and unite 
with ours, on the supposition that our course was to be stable, and decidedly the 
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opposite of retrogression. They have put faith in our intention, to stand on the 
ground we have entered. 

“You have strongly and beautifully expressed the need for our testimony as a body— 
the eternal and ineffable importance of those principles for which it is our honour 
and privilege to contend—you have well said that they are needed everywhere. In 
all this, with all its strength of thought and expression, I heartily concur ; I feel its 
truth ; and, dear sir, if thus needful in old countries undergoing social changes, oh, 
how much more needful, or rather, perhaps, how much more likely to bear abundant 
fruit, in a land where they may be used in moulding the national mind, and imparting 
their impress to the national institutions! Here we are forming the plastic materials. 
Every thing is new. Here, therefore, we may meddle with the foundation. How 
important that this should be well and thoroughly done. 

“What then shall we do? Proceed slowly, cautiously, but firmly. Our young 
men trained in the country, will occupy our country stations at much less expense 
than our imported brethren can. The people may not raise more for them; but 
beginning early, and understanding the country, they can live on less. Let brethren 
from home come out for our chief points ; these will prove ultimately self-supporting 
stations. Let us be encouraged by the fact, that our political affairs are settling 
down peacefully, and moreover in a shape favourable to liberty, self-government, 
and, in relation to religion, perfect civil equality. _ The Hon. Mr. Baldwin’s bill for 
reconstructing the University of Toronto, is an advance in the right direction of our 
legislation ; nothing could be more fitted to place the extinguisher on those inflated 
hopes of the high church party, of which sometimes we heard the mutterings. No- 
thing seems less tolerable to our legislature than the idea of a dominant church, and 
I am rejoiced to say that our controversy about our colleges has helped along the 
popular mind in the right direction. It must be mortifying to ‘the exclusives’ to 
perceive that public sentiment is with us; and though they sometimes snarl and show 
their teeth, they feel that they are beaten. At the same time they area subtle and 
powerful party, requiring, on the part of the friends of liberty, constant watchfulness. 

“I think it will be necessary for the Committee in London, to express distinctly 
and encouragingly to the brethren, that the society has no intention to desert either 
them or their fields of labour. You will at once perceive the importance of this. 
They said at the meeting, ‘To us it is of little moment personally what is the 
decision on these questions; we sustain self-denial, and much labour on those fields, 
and, should the providence of God so order it, we are willing to leave them; but we 
wish to clear our consciences, and to say to the British churches that Canada is as 
much a missionary field as Caffraria or Polynesia; it has claims still weightier than 
those parts of the world, and if, while they provide £100,000 per annum for the 
heathen, they cannot provide even £5000, much less £10,000, for this field, the 
fault is not ours; let them tell us so distinctly, and then, casting the responsibility 
on the British churches, we will depart whithersoever the Lord will lead us.’ 

“It admits of serious consideration, moreover, whether our present fiscal plan is 
the best. I see possible evils in that course which our brethren obviously prefer, 
and which they think would be most productive. It is this: make the ground 
missionary. Give your missionaries a fixed salary; and then create machinery, and 
bring to bear on the population a missionary movement for funds. The advantages 
of this plan are thus stated. The minister could press onward, and could lay him- 
self out to raise funds for the Society; he cannot, without indelicacy, do so for his 
own support. Again, there are members of other denominations who might be suc- 
cessfully applied to for subscriptions in aid of the Society, but who, because of local 
ties, could not consistently subscribe towards the minister’s support, and thus identify 
themselves with the congregation. Finally, it would enable each congregation to 
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hold its annual missionary meeting, which, if well conducted, is attractive and excit- 
ing to the country people, and also useful. It is worthy of serious consideration, if 
it would not be well to try this plan in the rural districts. 

“So much for Canada. In regard to England, I notice and feel the force of your 
highly interesting observations. At the same time, though I may be wrong, yet, as 
you ask my candid views, I may be allowed to say, that I doubt if you have yet 
tested the churches on the subject of Colonial missions. A very much greater use 
should be made of the press in advocating the cause of Colonial missions. ... . 
Then, again, it strikes me their advocacy should proceed on two main grounds, the 
missionary one, the details and appeals of which at once suggest themselves ; and the 
denominational one. Understand me; I do not mean, ‘these are our missions, help 
them ;’ but I mean a thorough bringing out of our principles in their breadth, com- 
prehensiveness, and importance to all countries, especially new ones, in a popular 
shape, so as to place this view distinctly before the churches. This would do scarcely 
less good to the churches at home, in calling attention to what is too much neg- 
lected, than to the colonies, by including augmented exertions in the department of 
Colonial missions. The matter requires to be done with reiteration, because the 
popular mind seldom lays hold of such views at once; and if it is to be done 
with effect, several periodicals must be used, and the widest possible circulation 
aimed at. 

“ But really I am not competent to instruct you, or ‘the fathers’ in London, and 
I shall but weary you. We have opened a new place of worship at Sorel; the field 
is promising, but I am trying to supply it, as I am endeavouring to supply St. 
Andrew’s; the ministers respectively making up their support by teaching. In 
certain cases, such as these, the plan is not objectionable. With my cordial 
salutations to the Committee, 

“1 remain, as ever, 
“Yours most affectionately, 
“Henry WILKES.” 
“To the Rev. Algernon Wells, London.” 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN THE STATE OF 
Marne, Nortu AmMerica.—From the minutes of the annual meeting of this ‘ Con- 
gregational Union,” which was held at Bangor, U. S., June 27, 1843, we learn that 
it consists of twelve Conferences, or Associations, comprising 208 members with 137 
pastors. That during the last year they received, by a profession of faith, 1059 
new members; and by dismissions from other churches 232 ; increase, 1341. They 
lost by death 231, by dismissions 331, by excision 413, removals 635; leaving a 
clear increase of 736 persons, or rather more than three-and-a-half persons to each 
church. 

The following passage concludes the Report of the State of Religion for the pre- 
ceding year :— 

“One fact to be observed in the reports is, that a more general notice than usual 
is taken of the growth of grace in Christians, and of the prevalence of harmony in 
the churches. Another fact very uniformly stated is, that Sabbath schools are in a 
prosperous condition. Another fact is, that there has been a great Temperance 
reform ; but that much is still to be done to complete the good work, and to secure 
its permanence. Another fact to be noticed is the diminution, in nominal amount, 
of benevolent contributions. The receipts from the State, acknowledged in the 
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Missionary Herald for the year ending June, 1842, were 9377 dollars 10 cents; and 
for the year ending June, 1843, they are 4271 dollars 84 cents. Contributions, as 
donations and in payment for Bibles and Testaments from Maine, to the Am. Bible 
Society for the year ending April 30, 1842, were 1762 dollars 19 cents; and for the 
year ending April 30, 1843, they are 1564 dollars 10 cents. There has been a 
decline, it is believed, in contributions to other objects; but two dollars the past 
year have been as great a gift as three or four dollars in some years past. The prin- 
ciple of giving to benevolent objects is as firm as ever. The pastors and stated sup- 
plies last year were 138, and now they are 137. 

“There have been many changes, dismissions, and settlements. The settlements 
last year were fifteen; and this year they are seventeen. 

“Tt is manifest that our churches and members are not increasing in proportion to 
our population; and that there is need of more faith and devotion to Christ, and 
love to Zion, that our Congregational institutions may grow with the growth of the 
State. 

“ Believing the word of God, we expect that the ministry of the Gospel will be more 
generally established; the Sabbath-day more generally observed; and the saving 
knowledge of God more universally diffused; and that this blessed change will be 
brought about in the sovereign counsels and infinite grace of God, by the faith, the 
prayers, the contributions, and the labours of his people. The revelation of God’s 
law to men, and of his gracious purposes and promises, call us therefore to a more 
entire consecration of ourselves to God’s service.” 


NEW CHAPELS IN THE COLONIES. 


ConGREGATIONAL Cuurcu, Soret, CANADA East.—A number of families of 
British and American origin, resident at Sorel, who have been in connexion else- 
where with churches of the Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, and Baptist 
denominations, feeling the want of a ministry and Divine service, more in accordance 
with their principles than any heretofore to be obtained in that village, united very 
cordially together in the month of January, 1843, in an invitation to the Congrega- 
tional body, to supply them with ministers. This request was acceded to, and a 
very interesting and encouraging congregation was gathered. The want of a 
suitable place of worship was immediately felt—to obtain which, the people have 
put forth very considerable effort, having raised amongst themselves upwards of 
£160, with the hope of increasing it to £200. Mr. Dunkerley, the pastor of the 
church at Durham, has given much attention to this object. He has visited Mon- 
treal and Quebec for the purpose of raising funds, assisted in both places by certain 
of the trustees, who have also made highly creditable efforts. 

The services at the opening are thus described in the daily journals :— 

“The new Congregational church at Sorel was solemnly opened for the public 
worship of God, by appropriate religious services on Wednesday last, lst November. 
The Rev. T. Atkinson, of Quebec, preached in the forenoon, and the Rev. H. Wilkes, 
A.M., of Montreal, in the evening. The Rev. R. Miles, of Abbotsford, and the 
Rev. D. Dunkerley, of Durham, assisted in the devotional exercises. This small but 
truly elegant church has been erected under the superintendence of Mr. Springle, 
architect, of Montreal, to whose taste it does great credit. A very large portion of 
the British inhabitants of Sorel being Nonconformists in relation to the Episcopal 
church, the only one heretofore existing there, the Congregational churches were 
applied to by the people for the stated supply of the means of grace, and they have 
responded to the call by affording, during nearly a year, the regular ministration of 
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the Word, and by assisting in the erection of this building; but as members of 
nearly all the evangelical denominations are benefited by the movement, it is hoped 
that a general and liberal subscription will be cheerfully afforded.” 


New ConGreGaTIonAL CHapPet, Demerary, Sours America.—On Friday, 
December 22nd, 1843, a new chapel at Striek-en-Heuvel, about sixteen miles from 
Georgetown, on the west bank of the river Demerary, was opened for public worship 
by the Rev. Joseph Ketley, Congregational Minister of Providence New Chapel, in 
that town. This neat building, about fifty feet long, and twenty-six feet wide, has 
been erected at the cost of members of the above church, and other persons, who 
have purchased lots of freehold land in its immediate neighbourhood. This is the 
ninth place of worship erected by the Congregational Dissenters in that Colony at 
their own cost, without grants from the Colonial Chest, or from home, at the same 
time that the various ministers and teachers are supported, not at the public charge, 
but by those whom they teach. These are the happy fruits of the efforts of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in that settlement. 


Dr. VauGHan’s LETTER To THE Pastors AND CHURCHES OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL ORDER IN LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, AND THE PARTS ADJACENT, 
On the Duty of Churches towards the Christian Ministry. 

Dear Bretruren,—My object in this address is to express to you some of my 
thoughts and solicitudes in respect to the Lancashire Independent College. The 
prosperity of this establishment, as you will readily suppose, lies very near my heart. 
The remainder of my days are given to it; and your own generous efforts in its favour 
afford sufficient evidence of the high place which it holds in your esteem. Bear 
with me, then, in speaking freely on a subject in which we feel a common interest. 

1, It is, I presume, scarcely necessary that I should remind you of the connexion 
which has always subsisted between the efficiency of the Christian ministry, and the 
piety of the Christian church. It is, however, instructive to observe, that every age 
distinguished by an enlightened and earnest Christianity, has been an age no less distin- 
guished by an enlightened and earnest preaching of the Gospel. The times of the Apos- 
tles, the Reformers, the Puritans, and the Methodists, have become memorable as 
intervals in which religious knowledge and religious feeling were widely diffused, and 
those times are no less remarkable on account of the value which was then attached 
to preaching, the careful study which was then bestowed on preaching, and the eminent 
power which attended that preaching. In ages of superstition, forms are raised into 
the place of instruction ; in ages of piety, instruction is raised into the place of forms. 
Separate from preaching, the meaning of external observances, even when of Divine 
origin, is soon obscured and lost. It is only when allied with evangelical instruction 
that such things are assigned to their proper place, and used to their proper end. 
The mission of the Gospel is a mission to instruct and edify—but to instruct and 
edify is a service pertaining to the preacher, and not to the ritualist. The end of 
religion may be worship, but the means to that end is instruction, and instruction 
mainly by preaching. Hence the language of Scripture—Go preach my Gospel to 
every creature—Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel—Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel. 

It is manifest, therefore, dear brethren, that according to the lessons of inspi- 
ration, it was by labour in the office of preaching that the Gospel, even in its first 
age, was to demonstrate its power; and judging from the lessons of experience 
in all subsequent time, it is equally plain that it must be delusive to hope that the 
religion of Christ will be felt as a mighty agency in any connexion, apart from 
energy and devotedness in the proclamation of the truths of that religion. If piety 
has value, preaching, which is the producing and maturing power to piety, must have 
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value. If to save souls be the greatest among the good works possible to man, then 
to sastain the ministry of the Gospel, which is the special means of saving souls, 
must be the greatest Christian obligation. Other means of usefulness may have 
worth, but this must be more worthy than them all, as being, in some sense, the 
parent of them all. Failure at this point must be as when the fountain is sealed, and 
the streams are dried up. 

2. But if in all ages an intimate connexion has thus manifestly subsisted between 
the power of the Christian ministry as a means of instruction and the piety of the 
church, our own age will not be expected to form an exception to this rule. If you 
look to the church or to the world, you cannot fail to see that we have to deal, more 
or less, and on either hand, with learned and powerful forms of opposition. In the 
church old superstitions are revived or retained, and every attraction which may be 
conferred on them by means of wealth, rank, and fashion, or in the shape of literature, 
and taste, and ancient knowledge, is placed in requisition to that end. Many new 
questions are also arising, questions which point to a new state of things as assuredly 
at hand, and these require to be viewed after the manner in which learning, and 
cultivated mind, will be alone capable of viewing them. In the world, on the other 
hand, the press has become the rival of the pulpit, and may be seen sending forth its 
publications, partaking of every conceivable variety, and like the sand of the sea for 
multitude. All these productions contribute, in their measure, to mould and fix 
the public mind. In this sense they all assume something of the office of the preacher ; 
while the tendency of a large proportion of them is thoroughly anti-christian. In 
general the opinions on worldly questions which are sent forth from the press, are 
presented with much practised skill and force, such as men cannot readily preclude 
from their memory, as they become observant of the manner in which the preacher 
publishes his opinions on the topics of religion from the pulpit. The ability with 
which society is made to be familiar as applied to the concerns of this world, suggests, 
imperceptibly, the more elevated standard by which judgment is formed in regard to 
the ability which should be brought to the business of teaching in respect to the con- 
cerns of a world to come. It is insisted that all teachers shall be men of greater 
acquisition, readiness, and power; and the demand in respect to religious teachers, 
rises naturally in the same proportion. Very little reflection will suffice to show, 
that as the popular intelligence in our times is greater than in any time heretefore, so 
the power of the pulpit, if it is to continue a governing power, must be greater than 
in any former age. 

3. But how is this to be realised? My answer is,—by securing to natural talent 
and sincere piety all the advantages of a wise mental training. The press is eminently 
an educated power; and the pulpit, if religion is to prosper among us, must be 
eminently an educated power. Every advantage that may be derived from talent and 
culture is on the side of error; and if truth is to prevail, every advantage of that 
nature must be secured on the side of truth. Some men may lean on the promises 
of Divine influence so as to neglect means, and to expect miracles; but the result 
is the natural one—they do nothing, or next to nothing; and, as their only solace 
under a sense of failure, they are careful to impute to the Gospel the weakness which 
belongs to their own misconceptions. 

It is not denied that the church has sometimes received important aid from men 
who have been self-educated. But there is a material distinction between being self- 
educated, and not being educated at all. Some preachers also may have compensated 
for small knowledge by great natural capacity. But they have still heen men of 
small knowledge, and their usefulness has been restricted according to the measure 
of their deficiency in that particular. Even such men, however, are rare; and in 
human affairs our rules have respect to things, not as they are found rarely, but as 
they are found generally. 
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Nothing could be further removed from the disposition of the Reformers, the 
Puritans, and the Nonconformists, than any tendency to make light of the aid which 
may be derived by the godly minister from sound learning. Their own preaching 
was not only that of educated men, but often that of men distinguished by a various 
and profound scholarship, and their sermons frequently displayed that scholarship, 
in a manner which in our time would be censured as highly ostentatious and ill-placed. 
Such men as Luther and Knox, and Cartwright and Ames, and Owen and Howe, 
and Baxter and Charnock, and Doddridge and Watts, could hardly have been 
brought to own any spiritual relationship to a man who should doubt the expediency 
or the importance of the most laborious processes of education in connexion with 
the office of the ministry. They well knew that it was not their talent, nor even 
their piety—eminent as those endowments may have been in their case—but the 
combination of those endowments with acquired knowledge, and acquired mental 
habits, which, under God, had fitted them to perform so great a service to the cause 
of truth and godliness. Such were the views of our great forefathers in regard 
to what the Christian ministry should be in this respect, and we are ourselves the 
fruit of the blessing which was shed so abundantly by the Spirit of the Most 
High on the ministry thus constituted. 

4, In what manner, then, may we best succeed in giving perpetuity to the kind of 
ministry which has been thus transmitted to us? The answer to this question is 
supplied in the fact—that the church is not instituted for the ministry, but the 
ministry for the church. Pastors and teachers have existence that they may “ edify 
the body in love.” They are of the church, but they do not constitute it. They 
exist for the church, but they do not occupy its place. It is purely with a view to 
the good of the church that this ministry has its appointment, and it is accordingly 
imperative on the church to see that this ministry is duly and scripturally sustained. 
The edification intended is assigned to the church as a matter of privilege; and the 
forethought, and effort, and sacrifice, necessary to the attainment of that edification, 
are enjoined upon her as a matter of duty. She may be unmindful of this duty, but 
that must be to neglect her great duty, and to wrong her own soul. 

Such, moreover, is the artificial state of things in this old country, that among us, 
as Protestant Dissenters, attention to this obligation is in a special degree necessary. 
Speaking generally, the men who give themselves to the pastoral office in our churches 
may be said to choose a life of comparative poverty for the sake of the Gospel. The 
majority live and die poor; the men of better income are expected to disburse as 
much as they receive; and of the few who rise by talent and character to eminence, 
the great number might have risen to eminence and wealth in the several departments 
of professional life. As we have little deserving the name of emolument to offer 
our ministers as pastors, we should be careful not to lay heavy pecuniary burdens 
upon them as students. It may be well that education should be costly, when the 
office to which it is preparatory promises opulence; but in our case, justice and 
wisdom alike demand that we should facilitate the introduction of young men of piety 
and talent to the ranks of our ministry by every means within our power. 

We look, then, to the educated and wealthy in our churches to evince an enlight- 
ened sympathy and liberality in respect to this object. In you we expect to find the 
discernment which will at once appreciate such effort, and the generosity which may 
impart to it a powerful impulse. Weighty contributions and bequests have been 
made in past ages, and down even to our own time, in support of collegiate institu- 
tions in connexion with the Established Church—and have been made, in a large 
proportion of cases, with a special view to the assistance of “‘ poor scholars.” This 
last provision—provision for the “ poor scholar’’—strikes me as a manner of aiding 
the cause of sacred learning, which is not only just and seemly, but highly beautiful. 
It sets forth one of those elements of antique greatness, and of really Christian 
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charity, which may frequently be traced amidst the superstitions even of the darkest 
times. The genius of our country has often found her favourite children at the 
plough or the loom. Nor has it been thus in a less degree with religion. Indeed, 
the great men of all lands have become such by means of the natural or the spiritual 
possessions which Heaven has bestowed on them, and not by means of the artificial 
or the worldly which the earth has thrown about them. In his general providence, 
no less than in religion, God has often appeared to choose the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty.* 

It is not my wish to see the Lancashire Independent College free from popular 
control. On the contrary, it is a matter of thankfulness with me, that so much care 
has been taken to provide against danger in that form. But the expenditure which 
will be necessarily involved in carrying out the plans of this institution to the full, 
is much too great to be expected in the form of annual contributions from so limited 
a constituency. Were we possessed of endowed scholarships sufficient to defray the 
expense of board and education for the whole number of our students, the expense 
of sustaining this building, its appurtenances, and the requisite body of professors, 
would leave necessity for an annual income sufficiently large to guarantee for ever an 
efficient popular oversight and management. Until some such state of things shall 
come into existence, the object of the founders of the Lancashire Independent 
College must be, as it appears to me, an object of hope rather than of vision. 

And through what other channel, brethren, may your wealth flow with so certain 
a prospect of bringing honour to God and benefit to man? By multiplying able and 
devout men as pastors of churches, you multiply in those men every other means of 
usefulness which the church of God is commissioned to employ. With the increase 
of able ministers, comes the increase of prosperous churches, and with that increase, 
not only all the good which such churches include, but all the collateral good which 
they diffuse. Attendant on the labours of the efficient pastor, you see efficient 
schooling for the young, efficient teaching for the homes of the ignorant, efficient 
effort for sending the Gospel to the heathen, compassionate regard for the needy and 
the suffering, a generous sympathy with whatever is just, equal, and free among 
men—in a word, all the influences which belong to “the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” In all these blessed fruits you may share 
while living, in proportion as you lend effective support to the kind of effort which 
so naturally produces them; and by more permanent provision, with the same view, 
you may cause such fruits to abound on the earth, when you shall yourself long have 
ceased to be numbered with its people. In this manner you may, in a sense, extend 
your short life through the duration of ages, and may augment its good on a scale 
which eternity only can reveal. How many are there who only need the courage 
proper to right principle in order to be thus happy! 

But while the educated and the wealthy have rarely done in regard to this object, 
as duty and their own happiness have demanded, it must be confessed that this is a 
department of usefulness which has been left too exclusively in the hands of such 





* We have not, I think, been sufficiently careful as pastors, or as a denomination, 
to do what we might toward disposing the sons of our more wealthy families, when 
manifestly qualified for the work, to give themselves to God in the office of the 
ministry among us. I am aware that on this point, as well as when affording 
encouragement to young men in other connexions purely on the ground of piety and 
natural capability, much discretion is necessary. But it is to be regretted, when the 
fear of not doing a good thing discreetly, is allowed to prevent our doing it at all. 
It is not to the honour of any church, that its numbers should be multiplied, and that 
it should fail of sending its standard-bearers to the field. 
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persons. Progress, however, is the characteristic of our times. We now look to 
the increase of liberal men, and not less to the increase of liberal churches. The 
time is come, in which the whole brotherhood in our churches may be expected to 
understand this subject. If it be not at present seen by them in its just light, it is, 
as I suspect, because we have not adopted adequate means to place it before them in 
that light. Surely it cannot require any special discernment to perceive, that if the 
prosperity of churches be mainly dependent on their being blessed with a spiritually- 
minded and well-instructed ministry, the great duty of churches must consist in 
seeing that such a ministry is provided and sustained. Inasmuch also as it is the 
spiritual welfare of the poorest and the least educated, in common with that of the 
richest and the most educated, which is thus dependent—the interest being common 
to all, the duty pertaining to it must be common to all. From those who can do no 
more than pray, we entreat- no more than an interest in their constant and earnest 
intercessions on our behalf. But from those who may add actual service to inter- 
cession, in however small a degree, from such we expect that service. We need the 
poor man’s prayers as truly as the rich man’s wealth; and we feel assured that the 
prosperity of our colleges will be secure, in proportion as they become an object of 
affectionate regard with our people at large. 

Dear Brethren,—the pastors of our churches—suffer the word of exhortation. 
In the circle embraced by the constituency of the Lancashire Independent College, 
we cannot afford that a single church should be indifferent to its interests, or that a 
single pulpit should be withholden from its advocates. Allow me then to beseech at 
your hands, that on some early day you will convene the members of your flock, and 
read to them this address, commending its purport to their devout thoughtfulness 
with the weight of your own pastoral counsel. Your pulpits are especially solicited, 
not simply because of the amount of temporary contribution which may be thus 
obtained, but rather from a settled conviction, that we only need be at a little pains 
to place the subject fully and fairly before the mind of our people, in order to secure 
from them a general, a cordial, and a permanent co-operation. Only allow it to appear 
that the education we are concerned to impart is of a kind carefully adapted to 
strengthen the attachment of the students to the distinctive doctrines of the Gospel ; 
of akind to make preachers and not to spoil them ; to give a man fulness of knowledge, 
readiness of utterance, power to make the difficult plain, and to add force to clearness ; 
aud to secure to him withal, the wisdom which may teach him how to behave him- 
self in the house of God—let these things be seen, and the understanding of our 
churches will demand no more. Their hearts will be with us. 

It is not good that our people should be strangers to the influence of such modes of 
thought as belong to a just appreciation of this higher form of usefulness. So far as 
possible, their affections should be placed under the influence of such ennobling 
purposes, and they should be made to drink of the pleasure inseparable from efforts 
of so much compass and enlightenment. What we want in our churches is an increase 
of Christian intelligence and of Christian piety, and what we want from our colleges 
is simply that they should minister largely,—more largely than ever, to such increase. 
Confiding, dear brethren, in your generous solicitude, and in that of the flocks com- 
mitted to your charge, with regard to this object, I remain, with much esteem and 
affection, yours in the bonds of our common faith, 

Colleye, January 25th, 1844. Rosert VAUGHAN. 


THe CentTRAL CoMMITTEE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION ON GENERAL 
EpucaTion.—This very important movement is vigorously advancing. The central 
committee hopes to secure the invaluable services of the Rev. Dr. A. Reed, in the 
department of secretary ; and is anxiously pursuing inquiries for some gentleman to 
act as colleague to Dr. Reed, by whom the eneral business and correspondence of 
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the committee might be for the most part conducted. Some of the principal 
churches in the metropolis and the provinces have held meetings in favour of both 
local and general efforts in this great work. Among these are York, Bath, Shef- 
field, Manchester, Craven Chapel, Southwark, South Islington, and Hackney. £500 
was paid towards the debt on the fine schools at South Islington. The donations 
promised at the meeting at Craven Chapel, added to previous contributions by the 
friends there, carried the whole amount above £2000. The entire amount at Mosely- 
street, Manchester, now exceeds £4000, and at Grosvenor-street, Manchester, £3000. 
At the Hackney meeting, more than £1000 was promised in addition to previous 
donations. At Bath this most important object drew the venerable Mr. Jay on to 
ground little frequented or sought by that beloved patriarch of our body—the platform, 
where he bore testimony in its favour, marked with the beauty and wisdom of senti- 
ment peculiar to the speaker. More than £1,500 was contributed. Of course a 
large proportion of these sums will be devoted to local purposes. But the move- 
ment is nobly sustained. The central committee very earnestly appeals to friends in 
town and country, that no time may be lost in convening meetings to follow up these 
excellent beginnings, and particularly requests that information of all local efforts and 
contributions may be communicated to its acting secretary, pro tem., the Rev. T. 
James, at the Congregational Library, Blomfield-street, Finsbury. 


BisHopsGaATE CuHaret, Lonpon.—This handsome edifice was erected in 1837-38, 
on a freehold site, for the congregation formerly worshipping in White Row, Spital- 
fields, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Henry Townley. It has 1140 sittings, 400 
of which are appropriated to the poor; whilst beneath the chapel there are com- 
modious school rooms, &c. The cost of the building and the freehold was about 
£7000, which necessarily imposed a heavy debt upon the place. By the Divine 
blessing and the liberality of the people, we are happy to state that the entire debt is 
now discharged, certain dwelling-houses, on the freehold, being charged with a loan 
which was advanced for eighty years. It is greatly to the honour of our beloved 
brother and his devoted people, that last year they raised amongst themselves, with 
the assistance of a few kind friends, for this object £2200! They hold a thanksgiving 
service on the 19th inst, (vide Advertisement) which will doubtless be a happy one. 


Literary Honours.—The Senatus Academicus of the University of Glasgow have 
conferred by aunanimous vote the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon the Rev. 
Ricuarp Winter Hamitton, pastor of the Congregational church assembling at 
Belgrave Chapel, Leeds. No one will titter when Docfor Hamilton is announced. 
His Nuge Literarie assert his claims to the distinction. Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


WE shall pass over the few topics supplied by the foreign news of the past month, 
with more than our accustomed brevity, on account of the deeper interest connected 
with our domestic affairs at the present time. 

The British conquests in ScrnpE have been dearly purchased, by a course of very 
questionable morality towards the Ameers, and by a season of frightful sickness 
among our troops, who have suffered exceedingly from the enervating and deadly 
malaria that is generated in the pestilential swamps on the banks of the Indus. 

The Unirep States or AMERICA appear to be at the present time, virtually 
without a federal government—all that is done by the members of Congress, and of 
the government, being undertaken, not because it is the wisest or the best course, but 
because it is most likely to answer a party purpose at the approaching Presidential 
election! Such scenes are but ill adapted to further the cause of popular government 
in Europe. 
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The iron despotism of Russia has recently been employed against the Jews of 
Lithuania, an extensive province in Poland, who have been ordered by an imperial 
ukase to remove at least twelve leagues from their old abodes. Thus thirty-six 
thousand families, including more than one hundred and fifty thousand individuals, 
young and old, tender women and little children, have been driven from their homes 
as houseless wanderers amidst the rigour of a Polish winter! But the cry of these 
poor exiles has gone up to that God who smote Egypt and Philistia, Assyria and 
Babylon, for the sake of their fathers. Let the emperor Nicholas beware ! 

Sparn is again the scene of civil warfare and military despotism. The jealousies 
of rival chiefs,—the intrigues of French agents, and the revenge of impoverished 
ecclesiastics united to overthrow the constitutional government of the Regent, 
Espartero; and now all the forms of civil rule are at an end, the press is fettered, 
the provinces are troubled, personal liberty is invaded, the capital is in a state of 
siege, murderous reprisals are resorted to by the civil factions, and a war of exter- 
mination is threatened ! 

PortuGAL has also been troubled with revolutionary convulsions, and it will 
require the greatest integrity and firmness in the leading statesmen of Europe to 
preserve a general peace amidst so many rival interests and jealous factions. 

Our neighbours in France have found a new topic for declamation, in the con- 
duct of the Admiral Du Petit Thouars, who has dared to consummate at Tahiti, 
the scheme of aggression suggested by the jealousy of Popish missionaries and the 
malignity of Gallic hatred. Forced to sign a treaty against her will, the Queen 
Pomare, relying on the protection of England which she had most pathetically 
invoked, refused to ratify the fraudulent compact, and for her firmness the Admiral 
took possession of the island in the name of the King of the French, and that most 
gallant sailor proclaimed that “ Queen Pomare has ceased to reign.” This despicable 
invasion of the rights of a feeble, but a civilized and Christian people, has produced 
a powerful sensation both in London and Paris, and it is confidently expected that 
the French government will repudiate the act of its Admiral, who is said to be 
exceedingly afflicted with Anglo-phobia. 

The season of political excitement has again returned with the re-assembling of 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Brirarn AND IRELAND, which was opened by 
her Majesty in person, on Thursday, February Ist. 

The subject that has almost engrossed the attention of the House of Commons is 
the state of /reland. Additional interest has been naturally given to that question 
by the close of “the monster” trial of Mr. O’Connell and others for conspiracy, 
which occupied the attention of the court iu Dublin for twenty-five days, and ter- 
minated in a verdict of guilty against the traversers. This finding, with the mode 
of panelling the jury—the temper of the Attorney General, who so far lost self- 
control as to challenge in the presence of the court a brother counsellor to fight a 
duel,—together with the ferment in the popular mind in Ireland, gave additional 
interest to a debate that extended through nine nights, and called forth a vast 
amount of talent on both sides of the House. As a party struggle we care little 
about it, but as it brought before the mind of the country the position of the 
Protestant Church Establishment in that country, and elicited the opinions of 
master minds upon that ecclesiastical anomaly, so the debate possesses the greatest 
interest to every friend of voluntary Christianity. Although Lord Stanley will 
maintain the church on the ground of “the original compact,” and Mr. Shaw 
on the ground of “religious truth; yet the debate was characterised by a 
subdued tone towards Popery in Ireland, of an ominous character. Many of the 
speakers advocate a state allowance to the priests, because as their spiritual power 
is despotic, so they can extort from an already impoverished people, more than they 
can really afford to contribute. But they would not be relieved were the parish 
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priests stipendiaries of the state to-morrow, for, then, would money be taken from their 
necessities in aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, and a swarm of 
monks and friars would overrun the island, declaiming against the parish priests for 
receiving a grant from government, and would themselves take those fees that are now 
paid to the priests. No; statesmen cannot emancipate the peasantry of Ireland from 
priestly exertions by such a course. Let them promote education—emancipate the 
Protestant clergy from the restraints of lukewarm bishops and parochial bounds. Let 
a compassionate and not a grasping ministry rise amongst them, and then they will 
withdraw themselves from a usurpation which now impoverishes and enslaves them. 

The Anti-Corn Law League has commenced a series of weekly meetings at Covent 
Garden Theatre, which display numbers, influence, intelligence, and zeal which 
contrast most advantageously with the Anti-League gatherings, which titled land- 
lords are promoting for their own purposes. 

Church affairs present a scene of confusion and conflict. The lay address which 
Lord Ashley and other members of the establishment presented to the Duke of 
Wellington, as Chancellor of Oxford, against Tractarian opinions, has been censured 
in the characteristic style of the great Field Marshal, who states what every one but 
himself might feel to be a solemn mockery, that the university possesses a safeguard 
against erroneous opinions in the statute which requires subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The Bishop of Exeter has in a speech at Plymouth violently assailed 
the taking of pews as a robbery of the poor, whilst Dr. Hook, at Leeds, has a notable 
scheme for sweeping them away from the area of every church in his parish. This 
sounds like caring for the poor, but it has another object, which is the exaltation of 
the altar. “Credence Tables” have been set up at Ilford and at Cambridge, which 
have involved the respective parishes in squabbles which are symptomatic of 
frightful divisions in a church that boasts of uniformity by act of parliament ! 

Another and more cheering sign of the times is the formation of a “ Society for 
the Maintenance of Scriptural principles, especially in opposition to Anglo-Catholic 
Errors.” It is founded on the basis of a declaration lately issued and subscribed by 
upwards of six hundred clergymen, besides a considerable number of lay members of 
the church of England, and which asserts the authority of Scripture, and the right 
of private judgment ; justification by faith alone—by a righteousness imputed, and 
not by an inherent righteousness imparted—regeneration by the Spirit, and not by 
baptism—that the presence of the Lord is not with his people at the Supper more 
than at any other ordinance—that Christian ministers are not priests in the sense of 
offering sacrifices distinct from those of all the people of God—that apostolical suc- 
cession is a succession of faithful men in the churches of Christ, who preach the 
doctrine, and minister in the spirit of the apostles—that there is no scriptural autho- 
rity for asserting that those only are true ministers who have been episcopally 
ordained. On the Committee we find the names of the Rev. Messrs. H. Beamish, 
S. Byers, C. J. Glynn, Baptist Noel, A. S. Thelwall, C. J. Yorke, and Dr. Holloway. 

Most earnestly do we pray that the God of all grace will give to our honoured 
brethren, fidelity to their convictions, and then there may arise in this country, 
which has never yet existed, an Episcopal Church free from the errors of popery ; 
though we strongly incline to the opinion, that the germ of those errors lies in the 
Episcopal principle itself. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours from Rev. Drs. Vaughan and Hoppus. 

Rev. Messrs. J. D. Morell, G. Taylor, A. Gordon, J. K. Foster, S. Evans, R. Ashton, 
H. Townley, J. Ketley, A. Stewart, R. C. Prichett, M. Davies. Mr. J. Gray. 

Mr. Symons should have learned to write and spcll his mother tongue before he 
undertook to criticise the article of review, on which he has bestowed eight pages of 
almost illegible abuse. 














